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Experience—Matrix of Personality 





“All architecture,” says Walt Whitman, “is what you do to it when you look 
at it.” Even the United States Supreme Court has expressed itself on this point: 
“A person,” says the Court, “gets from a symbol the meaning he puts into it, and 
what is one man’s comfort is another’s jest and scorn.” 





By COURTENAY MONSEN 


that of the jigsaw puzzle. The only help I 

am prepared to give is to define the subject 
of the picture. This I have done in my title, “Ex- 
perience— Matrix of Personality.” The analogy 
breaks down, however, when I attempt to delin- 
eate its dimensions. The picture will be large or 
small depending upon the wealth or paucity of 
your experience and your awareness or sensitivi- 
ty resulting from such experience. Its tone and 
color you must supply yourself. Its quality, and 
this is the more important, will vary according 
to your experience, and thus to what you bring 
to the picture yourself. 


Nature Loved by Best in Us 


A good lecture requires a good audience, just 
as a good book needs a good reader. We always 
applaud our own discernment. The listener can 
be reminded only of such of his experiences as 
approach most closely those of the speaker; from 
them he has drawn his private and unique con- 
clusions, and if he understands, it is only because 
the miracle of communication has taken place. 

The flag has only the meaning we give to it 
from generation to generation. “Nature is loved 
by what is best in us,” says Emerson. “The sun- 
set is unlike anything that is underneath it; it 
wants men. And beauty of nature must always 
seem unreal and mocking until the landscape has 
human figures that are as good as itself.” 

A man who bought a book in a London shop 


Je commence with a familiar analogy, 
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only to bring it back the following day com- 
plained that there was scribbling in it. His money 
was refunded and the scribbling looked at. It 
had belonged to Ben Johnson! 


Polished and Stained by Ourselves 


But to get back to our jigsaw analogy. I shall 
supply you with a table full of pieces, each a 
separate entity but inexorably related to all the 
others in tone, and particularly related to those 
pieces which, when meshed together, will en- 
large the area of cognition until all fall into place 
to make a complete picture. 

An ancient philosopher drew an analogy be- 
tween a pile of varicolored pebbles and a mo- 
saic; they were of the same material, but one 
was without form while the other was a thing of 
rare beauty. The ingredient that made the dif- 
ference was design. It was what man did with 
the pebbles that made the difference. 


No Questions — No Insight 


I must warn you, however, not to look at one 
another's pictures expecting to find them identi- 
cal, because, though I give you all the same 
pieces out of my picture, when you get them put 
together there will be no two alike. Each of you 
will have a picture unique and different; not only 
different from mine, but different from one an- 
other’s. This is because the genius of man is his 
uniqueness and because even as I give you all 
the same pieces at the same time no two of you 
will receive them nor interpret them in the same 
way. So my analogy is only partially valid be- 
cause, to quote John Cowper Powys, “Each of us 
must see the world through windows we have 
polished and stained for ourselves.” 

As you take these pieces of our puzzle and be- 
gin to fashion for yourself a picture of your own 
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personality you must go through the process, as 
Powys says, “of selecting, refining, sifting and 
analyzing” —and assimilating these pieces to your 
own fatality of intellect. In this way, he tells us, 
one half-creates, half-discovers a particular uni- 
verse that is entirely one’s own, and as each of us 
by this magic of alchemy mixes in the crucible 
of life his own peculiar and private world, he 
must not think that he must needs conform. For 
conformity, except perhaps on universally ac- 
cepted basic principles, kills personality. 

“A point of view,” says Santayana, “and a spe- 
cial lighting, are not distortions. They are condi- 
tions of vision, and spirit can see nothing not 
focused in some living eye.” 

“Wonder is the beginning of wisdom,” says 
Mortimer Adler, “in learning from books as well 
as from nature. If you never ask yourself any 
questions about the meaning of a passage, you 
cannot expect the book to give you any insight 
you do not already possess.” 

It is important, for our purposes, that we 
launch this topic on a broad basis of understand- 
ing, understanding concerning two concepts that 
are at once mutually exclusive and yet cognate, 
or intimately related. The first is the uniqueness 
of each and every human being in the world. 
The second is his undubitable linkage to every 
other human being in the world. 


The Bell Tolls for Thee 


Marcus Aurelius in the second century said, 
“All things are implicated with one another, and 
the bond is holy, and there is hardly anything 
unconnected with any other thing.” 

And Pascal in the seventeenth century put it 
this way: “Man is related to everything he 
knows, and everything is both cause and effect, 
working and worked upon, mediate and imme- 
diate, all things mutually dependent.” 

No passage in the English language has so 
poignantly brought home the interrelatedness of 
man as that of John Donne, written at the end of 
the sixteenth century. “No man is an island, en- 
tire of itself,” says Donne. “Every man is a piece 
of the continent, a part of the main. If a clod be 
washed away by the sea, Europe is the less as 
well as if a promontory were; as if a manor of 
thy friends or thine own were. Any man’s death 
diminishes me, because I am involved in man- 
kind. And therefore, never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee!” 

What I am trying to say, in effect, is that the 
whole is the sum of more than all its parts; man 
develops personality as he tastes of life richly 
and applies what he learns to living. How he re- 
acts to his environment and to situations is a 
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measure of how well he has assimilated the ex- 
periences of life. Whether he succeeds or wheth- 
er he fails, and especially how well he uses his 
successes or failures, is the “sixty-four dollar” 
question. Much of the world’s greatest literature, 
music, painting, and invention has been achieved 
by a process of sublimation as compensation for 
some kind of personal failure. This is the process 
of rising above defeat and making best use of 
life’s experiences. Alas, sometimes those who are 
not able to create commit suicide or turn to drink 
or crime as compensations, and therefore are de- 
feated by life’s impacts. A healthy mind, a curi- 
ous mind, an aware mind, has no time for such 
introverted thoughts and actions. 

One measure of maturity which obviously is 
a necessary concomitant of adult personality is 
the degree to which a man’s traits, attitudes, 
sentiments, values, and ideals become integrated 
into his life pattern, into his philosophy. 


All Grist to Mill of Experience 


Experience upon experience, whether good or 
bad intrinsically, to the mature man must all be 
grist to his mill, must broaden and enrich him be- 
cause he will use it all to build the good life. It 
becomes a frame of reference by which he is en- 
abled to judge his own acts, words, and thoughts 
and those of others. How he establishes stand- 
ards, how he assimilates all the elements of in- 
heritance, environment, direct and vicarious ex- 
perience, good, bad and indifferent, spells the 
personality of the man. 

What is experience? Walter Lippmann has 
discussed it in A Preface to Morals. “When ex- 
perience is understood,” he says, “it is no longer 
what it is, wholly to the infant, very largely to 
youth, and in great measure to most men, a 
succession of desirable objects at which they in- 
stinctively grasp, interspersed with undesirable 
ones from which they instinctively shrink. If 
objects are seen in context, in the light of their 
origin and destiny, with sympathy for their own 
logic and their own purpose, they become inter- 
esting in themselves, and are no longer blind 
stimuli to pleasant and unpleasant sensations.’ 


In the Ear of the Listener 


We shall not get into controversy over ex 
treme concepts of experience, which hold, on 
the one hand that all true knowledge is derived 
from intuition or is given at birth by God, and 
on the other the pragmatic approach that knowl 
edge is received only through sense perception 
—sensory experience. The latter is, of course, 
the empirical school of psychology of which 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley and Hume are the 
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chief exponents. I think, however, that I lean 
somewhat heavily on the Gestalt psychology, 
that is, to analyze personality through experi- 
ence, conduct, and situation which mutually in- 
teract in configurations or patterns rather than 
through isolated experiences, events, or things. 

For instance, we are influenced not by a ser- 
mon alone, but first by our own attitude at the 
time the sermon is preached, by who is with us 
in church, the tone of voice of the preacher, his 
costume, the lighting, and the trappings of the 
church, the stained glass windows, the architec- 
ture, the weather, and our own temperament 
and state of health. There are many factors ex- 
pressed and unexpressed that go into our re- 
sponses, chief of which, perhaps, is the memory 
of our own experiences brought to mind by the 
words of the sermon; in other words, the use of 
all factors that go to influence a person. All 
dramatists recognize this. The Church has suc- 
cessfully practiced this theory for hundreds of 
years. Dictators use it to sway the masses. Stalin 
and Hitler used it. Propagandists are past-mas- 
ters at it. 

Thus we see that our experience of listening 
to a sermon or our participation, active or 
passive, in any other social phenomenon, is an 
intensely complex thing, and how we react to 
what we hear, how much we retain, how much 
we slough off, and what we do about what we 
retain are all factors contributing to our per- 
sonalities. 


To Struggle Is the Law of Life 


Erich Fromm in Man for Himself says that 
man relates himself to the world by two devices: 
1) by assimilation and acquisition, that is, ac- 
quiring and absorbing things, including knowl- 
edge, and 2) by socialization, or by relating him- 
self to people and to himself. Both of these may 
be defined as experience. 

“How difficult it is,” says Harvey, “to teach 
those who have no experience the things of 
which they have not any knowledge from their 
senses.” 

But experience requires more than a passive 
attitude of receptivity on the part of a man. It 
requires understanding. And understanding re- 
quires effort. “The perceptions and images fur- 
nished by sense—that is experience—need to be 
made actually intelligible, and this needs ac- 
tivity of the intellect,” says St. Thomas Ac- 
quinas. However, experience itself does not fill 
the intellect with ideas. Man brings something 
indefinable to meet experience and give it form. 
Shall we call it spirit? 

This brings us to a critical point in our study 
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of personality. I shall try to make my concept 
clearer by quoting from that remarkable book by 
Le Comte du Noiiy, Human Destiny. “Let every 
man remember,” he says, “that the destiny of 
man is incomparable and that it depends greatly 
on his will to collaborate in the transcendent 
task. Let him remember that the law is and al- 
ways has been to struggle and that the fight has 
lost nothing of its violence by being transposed 
from the material onto the spiritual plane; let 
him remember that his own dignity, his nobility 
as a human being, must emerge from his efforts 
to liberate himself from his bondage and to obey 
his deepest aspirations. And let him above all 
never forget that the divine spark is in him, in 
him alone, and that he is free to disregard it, to 
kill it, or to come closer to God by showing his 
eagerness to work with Him and for Him.” 


When Desire Harmonizes With Reality 


Man cannot live without ideals, says another 
great modern writer, Joshua Loth Liebman in 
Peace of Mind. “He is driven by some inexora- 
ble necessity to seek goodness as well as truth. 
This is the way man is made. It is as much his 
nature to be aware of good—as it is the nature 
of a tree to bear fruit.” It was long ago under- 
stood that man is equipped with a “still small 
voice” just as truly as he is with vocal chords 
or eardrums. 

“Man’s capacity to feel guilt,” says Liebman, 
“when he fails to live up to the moral code dem- 
onstrates that he is a creature of conscience and 
spirit.” This form of conscience is what Erich 
Fromm in Man for Himself calls the “sterling 
mark of maturity.” 

And maturity, says Walter Lippmann, is ap- 
proached “when desire is in perfect harmony 
with reality.” Another way to put it is that when 
man’s actual desires and the will of God coin- 
cide, he has reached maturity. And men of good 
will are ever striving to reach this lofty goal 
even if they never quite arrive! 


Personality Is an Achievement 


The achievement of a mature personality 
through experience occurs when infantile habits 
are overcome and replaced by habits appropri- 
ate to an inspired adulthood. This, of course, is 
the essence of education. Each successive stage 
of maturation brings us experiences which, when 
analyzed critically, can be filed away in the 
recesses of our mind for future reference to be 
used either as milestones, and thus points from 
which to depart and move forward, or to be 
looked upon merely as an anachronism and re- 
lated to one’s present stage of development— 
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but yet as a curiosity and a memory of an ado- 
lescent stage and no longer applicable. 

If experience is properly used, then personali- 
ty becomes an achievement. Surely, it is not 
solely a gift. Many a man or woman with a 
striking face or a pleasant smile or a deep voice 
or a princely bearing has been picked up by the 
police as a buncombe artist. I remember a man 
I once met at a swank reception in the home of 
one of New York’s most fabulous millionaires. He 
was introduced as a soldier of fortune and favor- 
ite of kings and princes. He had on a white full 
dress military uniform covered with military 
decorations and gold braid. He was dined and 
wined by New York’s “400” for three months be- 
fore he landed in jail as an imposter! 


Personality and Character 


Personality? Yes, of course—of a sort. But he 
had prostituted his gift for acting and in the end 
this pseudo soldier was a short lived personality. 

This directs us to the point I particularly want 
to make; that personality is not what you appear 
to be—but what you are. “What you do speaks 
so loudly I can’t hear what you say.” 

A discussion of character as an integral part 
of personality would be incomplete without 
mention, at least, of one of its chief components, 
namely behavior. Behavior is what is observed 
by a third person. Character is what the person 
really is. 

Let’s say a person is courageous. What is his 
motivation? Is it a desire for notoriety, for ex- 
ample? If so, courage is merely a behavior trait, 
it is not necessarily a character trait. But per- 
haps he acts instinctively, with no thought of 
self, even at the risk of his life. This we would 
call character. The same kind of analysis can be 
made for any quality of personality. 


The Entire Intellectual Capital 


When this line of reasoning is understood it 
will become obvious to every intelligent student 
of life that “the only goal of man should be the 
attainment of human dignity with all its impli- 
cations.” “In other words,” as we read in Hu- 
man Destiny again, “all his intellectual acquisi- 
tions, all the facilities which society puts at his 
disposal—schools, universities, libraries, labora- 
tories—all those offered by religion, all the oc- 
casions given him to develop his own aptitudes, 
his work, his leisure, must be considered by him 
as tools destined to improve his personality and 
his moral self.” And at the disposal of each nor- 
man human being, as Ross L. Finney once said, 
is the entire intellectual capital of the race. 

Having attempted to define the first part of 
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the title, “Experience,” let us touch briefly on the 
second, “Personality.” “Personality,” says Kim- 
ball Young, “is the stimulus value one individual 
has for another.” Can we agree, then, that per- 
sonality is the totality of inherited and acquired 
qualities plus the accumulated memories of life’s 
experiences which are characteristic of one indi- 
vidual and which make that individual unique? 
If we can do this, then I shall beg the privilege 
of being personal for a few minutes and re- 
count some of the tools and techniques I have 
found useful in my struggle to find the good life. 

Early in my youth, when I was working as a 
student at the Brooklyn Children’s museum on 
wireless telegraphy (long before radio), I came 
to the conclusion that if by the simple process of 
setting up a receiving set one could catch the 
sound waves in the air, and that if one knew the 
key or code one could understand what the 
sound waves were saying, it was the responsi- 
bility of an individual to acquire the receiving 
apparatus and to learn its secrets if he wished to 
know what was going on in this realm. 


Sensitivity Alone Is Not Enough 


The analogy is even more applicable in this 
day of television. So it is with the whole world 
of knowledge. Unless we set up some ways of 
receiving —develop a sensitivity to that which is 
worthwhile—we shall never be aware of our 
heritage. 

But for our dynamic purposes we must draw 
the analogy a little farther. When Jack Binns 
aboard his sinking ship, The Republic, back in 
1909, seized his wireless key and flashed the let- 
ters “S O S” it would have meant the death of 
hundreds of people if another operator, after 
hearing the feeble dots and dashes, had not done 
something about it. Someone did recognize the 
symbols and acted accordingly. Many lives were 
saved; the first time in history that wireless was 
used to save lives. Our experiences are signals 
to those of us who are sensitive to their mean- 
ings. But sensitivity alone is not enough. Initia- 
tive and action are also needed. 

There are many kinds of experience: thoughts, 
feelings, desires, contents of consciousness, in- 
cluding memories of experiences of other times, 
every phase of mental and psychic life, intuition, 
aesthetics (or what music or art or nature does to 
us ), religion and mysticism. 


On the Reading of Books 

One of the chief instruments by which we 
gain a vicarious kind of experience and a dy- 
namic one, if properly used, is the reading of 
books. At first you may scoff at this on the ground 
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that the statement is trite and meaningless, since 
nearly everybody reads (or is alleged to read). 
But I am talking about the manner of reading, 
and I am referring to the accumulating of those 
intangibles that make for personality. 

A personal library is, to my mind, one of the 
greatest assets a man can have. Years ago I used 
to hold a soirée once a week to which I invited 
celebrities for an evening of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. It became costly and eventually it practi- 
cally enslaved both my wife and me so that we 
could scarcely do anything but get ready for the 
next evening while we had cleaned after the last 
one. But it was the price we paid for those in- 
tellectual treats of fine conversation. Now, with 
my library and a galaxy of celebrities from 
Herodotus to Toynbee ever within arm’s reach 
we can have conversations to our heart’s con- 
tent. We never have to serve them refreshments, 
and they never say any more than we want to 
hear at a time, and yet we can choose to hear 
their best thoughts as often as we wish. And by 
the device of notebooks we can talk back. 


With Pencil and Paper at Hand 


My books are marked and underscored and 
annotated so that I can quickly find passages I 
have enjoyed reading. In addition, I have de- 
veloped some hundreds of scrapbooks, as I in- 
dicated at the beginning, and into these I put 
notes, illustrative materials, pamphlets, and clip- 
pings of all sorts. Like Mortimer Adler's Syn- 
topicon to the Great Books I have one hundred- 
two (and many more) basic topics that I use for 
the preservation and indexing of ideas that in- 
trigue me: art, astronomy, experience, communi- 
cation, time, change, education, propaganda, 
and scores of others. This discussion is based on 
the references I have made from the reading of 
some fifty books—reading with a notebook and 
a pencil ever at hand; and also, of course, a dic- 
tionary and Roget’s Thesaurus. 

The reading of books, besides giving untold 
pleasure, provides us with what I like to call 
thought-starters. It releases a flood of memories 
that, when assimilated and interwoven with 
current experience, enriches life for us and for 
those with whom we come in contact. It broad- 
ens our lives so that we better serve our em- 
ployers in particular and our fellow man in gen- 
eral. It stimulates our imaginations so that we 
do more creative work. It makes us interested in 
others and interesting to listen to. This kind of 
experience, as indeed all experience, is the ma- 
trix of personality because one of the most en- 
gaging traits of personality is a sincere interest 
in other people. 
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Getting the Cheer of Their Light 


Nor does it follow that personality derives ex- 
clusively from either erudition or from sophisti- 
cation. “The most attractive class of people,” 
says Emerson, “are those who are powerful 
obliquely and not by the direct stroke; men of 
genius, but not yet accredited; one gets the 
cheer of their light without paying too great 
a tax.” 

I have tried to whet your appetite for reading, 
seeing, hearing, and feeling more acutely to the 
end that life might become richer, more delight- 
ful, more meaningful than before. I have only 
skimmed the surface of the subject, but I think 
I have suggested that its boundaries are infinity. 

If personality is the end result of experience, 
then what Tennyson has Ulysses say when Ulys- 
ses finally returns home after his seven years of 
wandering summarizes all I have been trying to 
convey here: 


I have enjoyed 

greatly, have suffered greatly, both with 
those that loved me, and alone: 
on shore, and when . 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyad 
Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 
For always roaming with hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known, cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
I am part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin 

fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 
As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 
From eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things.” 


Teachers in one system pay high tribute in their 
monthly bulletin to the all-too-often-unsung school 
secretary who, they say: “Combines the talents of a 
human adding machine, cashier, telephone operator, 
typist, journalism counselor, nurse, public relations 
expert, filing clerk, printer, and information special- 
ist.” 


American communities last year built approxi- 
mately 50,000 new classrooms. The year before 
they built about 47,000. These were new records. 
This year we may expect another construction record 
of about 50,000 additional classrooms. 








Teacher Education in Western Canada 





By J. INNES MACDOUGALL 


ration of teachers merited the name 

“teacher training” rather than “teacher 
education.” While conditions varied from prov- 
ince to province, teachers for the elementary 
grades ordinarily entered normal school after the 
completion of senior matriculation. They re- 
ceived one year of intensive pedagogical train- 
ing which entitled them to a first class teaching 
certificate. Teachers for the secondary grades 
completed academic bachelors’ degrees at the 
provincial universities, then took a one-year 
“teacher training” course, usually under a de- 
partment of the university. 


(Ost traditional approach to the prepa- 


Teacher Shortages Reduced Standards 


Whether in the university or the normal school 
the training year was a thing apart. There was 
no significant attempt to bring education courses 
into the undergraduate years. The universities 
gave no “credit” for the fifth year towards an 
academic graduate degree. In recent years, some 
universities have given limited recognition to 
their own training year as partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for a bachelor of education de- 
gree. In general, however, the fifth year, even 
though taken at a university, has not been con- 
sidered “graduate” work. 

The clear division into elementary and secon- 
dary teaching groups resulting from distinct in- 
stitutions and distinct training programs began 
to break down with the introduction of the 
junior high school type of organization in the 
30's. The shortage of teachers with secondary 
credentials, and the need to absorb former 
teachers of grades VII and VIII of the elementary 
schools led to the granting of limited secondary 
teaching privileges to holders of first-class cer- 
tificates. 


Efforts to Improve Status 


The rapidly developing teacher shortage after 
the beginning of hostilities in 1939 further dis- 
rupted the traditional dichotomy. More and 
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more partially qualified teachers were admitted 
to the secondary field to be replaced at the ele- 
mentary level by less and less qualified persons. 
Students were admitted to the normal schools 
with grade XI standing or less. Provincial cor- 
respondence branches expanded rapidly and 
hundreds of schools were kept open by unquali- 
fied correspondence course supervisors known 
colloquially as “sitters.” The immediate postwar 
period showed no improvement in the situation. 
By 1949, the following percentages of classrooms 
were in charge of persons with less than the 
equivalent of first-class certification: 


CE ss warn cana cows es 17% 
I i le as aia d he i element 33% 
SLEEPER EA ORES OE 22% 
I hi Ei ace sidon huni s ka aan 28% 


During the 1940’s, Canadian educators be- 
came convinced that a major factor in the teach- 
er shortage was the declining status of the teach- 
ing profession. (This was the major finding of 
two nationwide studies conducted for the Ca- 
nadian Education Association under the direc- 
tion of Dean M. E. LaZerte in 1948 and 1949.) 
With a view to remedying this lack of status, 
two of the prairie provinces reorganized their 
teacher training programs. In 1945, Alberta made 
all teacher education a function of the provincial 
university. In 1946, Saskatchewan coordinated 
her normal schools with the University of Sas- 
katchewan. Both provinces provided for concur- 
rent academic and professional studies. In each 
province it was intended that elementary teacher 
education be placed on a par with secondary 
teacher education and that all teacher education 
enjoy status comparable to that of other univer- 
sity-trained professions. 


Is It a University Function? 


In order to obtain data on the question, the 
writer recently undertook an evaluative study of 
the Alberta and Saskatchewan reorganizations.’ 


1J. Innes Macdougall, ‘“Recent Developments in Teacher Edu- 
cation in Western Canada with an Evaluation of Certain As- 
pects of the Alberta and Saskatchewan Reorganizations § 
Recommendations for British Columbia,” Doctoral Dissertation, 
University of Toronto, 1953. 
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The study employed two main evaluative pro- 
cedures: 

1. General criteria for a teacher education sys- 
tem were established and the extent of achieve- 
ments under new and traditional types of organi- 
zation were assessed. 

2. Arguments in favor of and against univer- 
sity and university-coordinated teacher educa- 
tion programs were compiled, jury-rated for im- 
portance, and checked for validity. 

Two additional minor evaluative procedures 
will be described below. 


Nineteen Evaluative Criteria 


The first evaluative procedure necessitated a 
search of the literature for criteria. The follow- 
ing nineteen were accepted as in accord with 
majority opinion or as particularly relevant to the 
situation in Western Canada: 


1. All teachers should complete at least a two- 
year program and preferably up to a five-year pro- 
gram beyond high school graduation. 

2. Teacher education institutions should operate 
in association with the universities. 

3. There should be emphasis on practice teach- 
ing and observation. Such practical experience 
should be distributed throughout the professional 
section of the program and should be continuous 
where possible. 

4. Certification arrangements should be simpli- 
fied. Provision should be made for general creden- 
tials which would qualify for all levels of the school 
system. 

5. Wherever possible general, academic, and pro- 
fessional education should be concurrent. 

6. The standard qualification for secondary teach- 
ers should be the equivalent of four years of aca- 
demic and general studies (the academic bachelor’s 
degree) plus one year of professional studies. 

7. Elementary and secondary school teachers 
should receive their professional education in the 
same institution. 

8. Teacher education courses should carry uni- 
versity degree credit. 

9. Provision should be made for credit toward 
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teaching credentials for relevant experience outside 
the field of education. 

10. At least half the professional courses should 
be of a broad comprehensive character. 

11. Committees widely representative of all con- 
cerned in teacher education should have a voice in 
the formation of teacher education policies. 

12. Teacher education programs should lead to 
professional degrees. 

13. There should be a measure of professionali- 
zation of academic and general courses. 

14. The academic preparation of secondary teach- 
ers should be characterized by broad curricula rather 
than narrow specialization (as in honor courses). 

15. In the universities, teacher education should 
be an all-university function with direction vested in 
the college or faculty of education and with ade- 
quate provision for liaison. 

16. The total teacher education curriculum should 
be divided into: 15 to 20 per cent professional 
courses, 35 to 50 per cent general education courses, 
and 30 to 40 per cent courses in the fields of the 
student’s specialization. 

17. The minimum period of practice teaching 
and observation should be eight weeks (200 hours). 

18. The minimum year in teacher education in- 
stitutions should be 30 weeks. 

19. The maximum number of class or lecture 
hours should be 15 per week. 


New Programs Meet More Criteria 


When the new departures in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan were compared with the traditional 
pattern in British Columbia and Manitoba, there 
was a distinct balance in favor of the former, 
based on these criteria. The new programs met 
eleven of the criteria in whole or in part, the 
older met only seven in whole or in part. The 
credit balance of the Alberta and Saskatchewan 
approaches will increase if and when it is possi- 
ble to require the completion of the full five- 
year course by the majority of candidates. 

The other evaluative process involved the 
gathering of arguments advanced by proponents 
and opponents of university and university-co- 
ordinated plans, then obtaining a rating on the 





The concept that teacher education should be a university function is by no 
means universally accepted in the various countries of the English-speaking 
world. In the United States, the long struggle for status of the teachers’ colleges 
and the increasing interest of the universities in elementary teacher preparation 
are indicative of contrasting, yet in some ways similar, viewpoints. The McNair 
Report in England and the relevant report of The Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in Scotland took opposing sides. The former favored university responsi- 
bility; the latter was against it. Recent Canadian official studies and reports 
have shown similar divergence of opinion. 
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importance of these claims (not their truth nor 
falsity) from representative British Columbia 
educators, and investigating by all possible 
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means the extent to which they appeared valid 
in the operation of the Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan systems. The tables which follow show the 


Table I. SUMMARY OF IMPORTANCE AND VALIDITY OF CLAIMS IN FAVOR OF UNIVERSITY OR 
UNIVERSITY-COORDINATED TEACHER EDUCATION 




























































































Type of 
Claim Statement of Claim Importance | Validation Conclusion 
1. | Credentials representing university credits are more valued by} Important Docu- Valid 
teachers than those representing normal school or departmen- mentary 
tal summer school credits. 
2. | The staffs of university faculties and colleges of education have | Important Docu- Valid as far as aca- 
superior qualifications to those of normal schools. mentary demic qualifica- 
tions are concerned 
3. |For secondary teachers reorganized four-or-five year profession-| Important | Objective Partially 
al program permits earlier practical experience and better co- valid 
ordination of professional and academic courses. 
4. | Where either the university is responsible for all teacher train- 
ing or the year of normal school is regarded as the first year of 
a university program. 
(a)] The teaching profession as a whole is likely to receive more} Important Validity not 
adequate remuneration. established 
(b) | More men are attracted to the prafession. Important | Subjective Possibly 
& objective valid 
(c)] Persons of superior calibre are attracted to the profession. Important | Subjective — 
vali 
(d) | Significant contributions to teacher education are made by other | Important Docu- Valid 
faculties and departments. mentary 
(e)| The number and variety of types of certificate is reduced. Important | Objective | Possibly but not 
necessarily valid 
(f)| Greater cooperation is in evidence between elementary and] Important | Subjective Valid 
secondary teachers. 
(g)| The influence of the university on the province as a whole is| Important | Subjective | Valid for complete 
increased. programs 
(h)| Teachers with the basic required qualifications tend to a great-| Important | Objective Generally 
er extent to take additional professional education. valid 
(i)| The prestige of the profession is increased. Important | Subjective Valid 
5. | Where all teacher education is provided by the university: 
(a)| The teacher will be a greater influence in the rural community. | Important | Subjective | Probably valid for 
complete programs 
(b)| The coordination of elementary and secondary teacher educa-| Important | Objective | Valid for longer 
tion will be complete. programs 
(c)| Teachers will be more adaptable and will be able to function] Important | Subjective | Validity not yet 
adequately at more than one level of the school system. established 
(d)| A larger percentage of high school graduates will be attracted] Important | Objective Validity not 
to teaching as compared with the other professions. & subjective established 
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Table Il. SUMMARY OF IMPORTANCE AND VALIDITY OF CLAIMS AGAINST UNIVERSITY OR 
UNIVERSITY-COORDINATED TEACHER EDUCATION 


—_—_—_—_— 
— 


Statement of Claim 


Importance 


Type of 
Validation 


Conclusion 





With regard to professional programs for elementary teachers: 





Many good prospective teachers will be discouraged from en- 
tering the profession if longer and more expensive training be- 
comes expected. 


Important 


Subjective 


Possibly valid in 
Sask. Invalid in 
Alta. 





The limited amount of really necessary professional material 
will lead to overlapping and repetition. 


Of some 
importance 


Subjective 


Valid 





The members of university faculties are out of touch with ele- 
mentary teaching problems. 


Important 


Subjective 


Not necessarily 
valid 





Enough teachers to staff the schools cannot be given more than 
one year’s training. 


Important 


Objective 


Valid at present 





It will tend to increase the proportion of teachers taking secon- 
dary training instead of elementary. 


Important 


Objective & 
subjective 


Validity doubtful 





With regard to professional degree programs for either ele- 
mentary or secondary teachers: 





University academic courses cannot be modified sufficiently to 
serve the needs of future teachers. 


Of doubtful 
importance 


Subjective 





Validity doubtful 





The Bachelor of Education degree will not be recognized as 
comparable to the Bachelor of Arts or Science. 


Unimpor- 
tant 


Validation not attempted 





Teacher education will receive too much academic bias. 


Important 


Objective 


Not valid 





The rigidity of university schedules will make teacher education 
less functional. 


Important 


Objective 


Not necessarily 


valid 





It is very difficult to arrange adequate practice teaching under 
the restrictions of a university time-table. 


Important 


Objective 


Not necessarily 


valid 





Faculties and colleges of education in universities lack prestige. 


Unimpor- 
tant 


Subjective 


Valid in Alta. Not 
valid in Sask. 





Academic inertia will prevent needed reforms in teacher edu- 
cation. 


Important 


Subjective 


Validity doubtful 





Other faculties involved will lack sympathetic understanding of 
the needs of education students. 


Important 


Subjective 


Possibly valid 





Degree programs in education are overloaded with academic 
courses in order to maintain status. 


Important 


Subjective 
& objective 


Valid 





University academic courses are too specialized. Teachers need 
general courses. 


Important 


Subjective 


Not valid 





Courses keyed to teaching needs could not meet university aca- 
demic standards. 


Of slight 


importance 


Subjective 


Possibly valid 





University faculty members are remote from elementary and 
secondary school teaching problems. 


Important 


Subjective 


Not necessarily 
valid 








With regard to eliminating normal schools and conducting all 
teacher education at the universities: 














(Continued on next page) 
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Type of 
Claim Statement of Claim Importance | Validation Conclusion 
(a)| The greater cost is out of proportion to any potential gains. Of some | Subjective | Validity doubtful 
importance 
(b)| The esprit de corps of a normal school cannot be duplicated in] Of some | Subjective Valid to some 
a school or faculty of education. importance extent 
(c)} To maintain an adequate supply of teachers it will be necessary} Of some Objective | Validity doubtful 
to admit students with matriculation deficiencies thereby low- | importance 
ering university standards. 
(d)| There will be a lack of intimate contact between staff and| Important | Subjective | Probably not valid 
students. 
(e)| The shorter academic year is wasteful. Important | Subjective | Valid for one-year 
& objective program 
(f) | Concentration of training in a single centre decreases the avail- | Of some Objective Not valid 
ability of higher education in various parts of the province. | importance 
(g)| The problems of rural teaching are less readily handled. | Important | Subjective Valid 
4. | Under conditions of teacher shortage changes are likely to be] Important | Subjective | Validity doubtful 
more potential than real. 











claims considered, the jury opinion as to their 
importance and the conclusion reached as to 
their validity. 

It will be noted that members of the jury indi- 
cated that all of the favorable claims represented 
important educational considerations but that 
only sixteen of the twenty-four unfavorable 
claims were important. Extensive research and 
statistical analysis completely or partially estab- 
lished twelve of the fifteen favorable claims and 
eight of the unfavorable claims. This was inter- 
preted as an endorsement of the new procedures. 


University-Type Preparation Endorsed 


Further endorsement of the new plans came 
from a questionnaire submitted to the superin- 
tendents and inspectors of the province of Al- 
berta. These officials, by rating hypothetical ap- 
plicants for a variety of teaching positions, 
showed a definite preference for the products of 
the university school of education. 

A questionnaire submitted to British Columbia 
teacher education authorities asking opinions on 
the desirability of certain possible alternative 
plans for that province met no such unanimity. 
The only common view was that favoring a five- 
year integrated program for secondary teacher 
preparation over the present four-year academic 
plus one-year professional education program. 
Apparently the experience of the neighboring 


province of Alberta has not proved convincing to 
British Columbia. It should be remembered, 
however, that many respondents to this question- 
naire represented vested interests in the tradi- 
tional system. 

The general conclusions reached in this study 
were that both the Saskatchewan and the Alberta 
programs of teacher education were a definite 
improvement over the traditional plans and that 
no clear advantage could be discerned in one 
over the other. It was noted that each had been 
developed in accord with the needs and circum- 
stances of the province concerned. 

The other Canadian provinces are watching 
these new departures with interest. British Co- 
lumbia’s Department of Education in 1952 indi- 
cated an intention to institute a plan similar to 
that in Alberta but a change of government in 
the same year has left the matter in doubt. Other 
provinces are considering modifications of their 
teacher education structures. The Canadian Edu- 
cation Association has lent strong support to pro- 
grams of the Alberta and Saskatchewan types. 
So far, however, no other province has ventured 
into so complete a reorganization. 





To curb moral delinquency and help the moral 
re-armament program let us keep reminding the 
public there are churches they may join and be bap- 
tized—any day.—William R. Sullivan. 
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Eclecticism in Philosophy of Education 





By MARION 


ing the world and the universe and have 
resolved solutions to problems into stereo- 
typed ways of thinking and acting. Too much 
of the speculation of related schools or of op- 
posing schools has therefore been blocked out, 
thus leading to an impasse, to prevention of the 
development of broad principles and concepts. 
The lack of these broad principles and concepts 
has inhibited philosophical educational progress 
and incidental and ancilliary fields of learning. 
What is the way out of this impasse? The 
only rationale that would prevent too narrow 
and absolutist a path in philosophy is through 
the development of an eclectic viewpoint. Bald- 
win defines eclecticism as “A system of philoso- 
phy which strives to incorporate the truth of all 
systems." The advantage of the eclectic ap- 
proach is obvious. Integration obtained through 
its application, mosaic as it is in its general pat- 
tern, leads to broad concepts that should not 
become too fixed. Thus the open eclectic system 
is able to admit new philosophies, new psycholo- 
gies and new schools of educational thought as 
they are developed. In an age of change, such 
an eclectic viewpoint and process is vitally im- 
portant if continued progress is to be insured. 
In this connection, let us examine some of the 
observations apropos the eclectic view. Zeller 
maintains “It is therefore a natural and universal 
experience that in the conflict of parties and 
schools their opposition has become blunted, that 
the principle which underlies them all is in time 
more clearly recognized and a mediation and 
fusion is attempted.” 


B= HAVE produced limited ways of view- 


Security or Retrogression? 


Education has passed through various stages 
based upon philosophy and psychology. The em- 
phasis during the early and middle Grecian pe- 
riod was upon destiny. During the Middle Ages 
the major concentration was upon providence, 
while during the last 300 years of the ascendan- 
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E. TAGGART 


Philosophical thought has, throughout 
the ages, tended to develop around certain 
systems or schools, for example, epicurean- 
ism, idealism, Platonism, Aristotelianism, 
instrumentalism, materialism, pragmatism, 
personalism, empiricism, naturalism, ration- 
alism, etc. The tendency to dogmatize has 
built limited constructs resulting in one- 
sided biases in the vitally important fields 
of philosophy, psychology and education. 





cy of the scientific method the dominant note 
has been direction toward progress. At the pres- 
ent time there looms considerable interest in se- 
curity. However, such an interest has evoked 
but little interest in western nations since it has 
so far been characterized by a dearth or vacuum 
of philosophical ideas, concepts, constructs, pos- 
tulates and experience to support it. Should it 
develop as a full bloom movement it might prove 
to be either a period of stability or actual retro- 
gression. This dilemma would be fatal not only 
for philosophy but would lead to tragic results 
in psychology and education. 


Confronted With a Vacuum 


In order to prevent the latter possibility, it 
seems wise currently to re-emphasize the view- 
point of eclecticism (together with certain pro- 
cedures of syncretism to give it inner unity). 
Throughout the last three centuries no particu- 
lar philosophy has dominated our thinking in 
the western world—despite the fact that in re- 
cent decades pragmatism has almost become 
pervasive. Rather than accept any school or sys- 
tem of philosophy, psychology or education in 
toto, the eclectic method or practice consists of 
selecting those postulates that seem best from 
various systems and schools to formulate a 
merging but open philosophical construct. 

Choice of the best postulates based on ex- 

1 Baldwin, Dr. H., Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, 
Vol. 1. New York: Peter Smith Co., 1940. 


3 Zeller, Dr. E., History of Eclecticism in Greek Philosophy. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1883. 
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perience resulted in the overthrow of Aristotel- 
ianism by Galileo and Copernicus and the emer- 
gence of the scientific method. Such an eclectic 
attitude has even allowed the Thomist philoso- 
phy to resurge in the recent development of 
Neo-Thomism of the University of Chicago and 
St. John’s College. The main value of “Great 
Book-ism” is that it should help to keep our 
scientific and technological world connected with 
the Western tradition of the past 30 centuries. 
The critical danger threatening humanity is not 
that its ideas of the world and universe may not 
be definite and consistent, but that it may have 
no conception of the world and the universe at 
all, that it may be confronted with a philosoph- 
ical vacuum. 

The criticism of the eclectic method, that it 
leads to inconsistencies, is a valid one. Yet, 
through the construction of contradiction squares 
one can clear up the major inconsistencies and 
arrive at one’s philosophy of life. The demand 
that there should be a science of philosophy is 
not so urgent as that philosophy should by all 
means be philosophy. True science, however, 
tries to transform the symptom of chaos which 
is profundity into a simple, clear order. Philoso- 
phy may never become an exact science even 
though it may use the form and language of 
science, but at the same time one must recognize 
that what is often praised in science and even 
imitated is an imperfection. 


Authoritarian Systems Cause Confusion 


The basic question relative to this viewpoint 
is: What are the implications of eclecticism for 
education? In the first place educational theory 
and practice during the last century have been 
based upon emergent schools of philosophy and 
psychology concurrent and concomitant to the 
many changes experienced. Two generations ago 
Thorndike carried on research in his stimulus- 
research theories, which were followed logically 
by Watson’s scientific investigation of behavior- 
istic theories. These emphases were followed by 
the “progressivists” who took over the Gestalt 
theories of Kéhler and Wundt. Recently the 
theories and practices of the Feld theory as 
worked out by Lewin have tended to become 
pervasive. The result of a succession of authori- 
tarian systems of psychology, philosophy and 
education has been considerable confusion. 

The application of the eclectic viewpoint 
would enable the educator to extract the sound 
postulates from each school or system of the past 
and present and build solid but open constructs 
thus perinitting a more valid educational struc- 
ture to be built than the current educational 
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system. Historically, American education has, to 
a certain extent, been eclectic (and syncretic) 
but the pressing need of these approaches is 
greater today as we tend to develop systems that 
confine our ideas into a too narrow pattern, as 
has been taking place of late. Eclecticism and 
a liberal education move forward in real pro- 
gressiveness, hand in hand. 





NO FREEDOM TO UNDERMINE FREEDOM 


There is no constitutional guarantee of freedom 
(academic or other) to destroy freedom itself. 
There is no constitutional gue.antee of protection 
to individuals who seek to undermine the Constitu- 
tion, who take advantage of the First Amendment 
of the Constitution guaranteeing freedom of speech 
only that they may be able to destroy the Constitu- 
tion itself and the Republic which it established. 
Such a guarantee would be an absurdity. It would 
make a mockery of our oath of allegiance. It would 
violate the first principles of constitutional represent- 
ative government. It would be inconsistent with a 
well ordered and stable society. Such a claim is 
founded on a negative reactionary idea outworn and 
bankrupt and old even in the days of ancient Rome. 
They who contend for freedom to undermine our 
constitutional Republic by propagation of obsolete 
ideas and systems, which gave neither freedom nor 
security, close their eyes to the great lessons of his- 
tory. They would have us and our children repeat 
the fatal errors of other countries and people whose 
republics have demised and whose freedom and 
security have vanished.— Ward W. Keesecker. 





PHI DELTA KAPPA LUNCHEONS 


Phi Delta Kappa luncheons will be held in 
connection with each of the 1955 regional 
meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Tickets will be available, as 
usual, at the Registration Booth. 

The schedule of meeting times and places, 
and luncheon costs, follows: 


St. Louis, Missouri 

Monday noon (12:15 p.m.), February 28, Mis- 
souri Room, Hotel Statler. $3.00, including tax 
and gratuity. 
DeEnvER, COLORADO 

Monday noon (12:15 p.m.), March 14, Century 
Room, Cosmopolitan Hotel. $2.50, including tax 
and gratuity. 
(Note: The Phi Delta Kappa Board of Directors 
will meet in the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
coincident with the Denver Convention of the 
AASA.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Monday noon (12:15 p.m.), April 4, Ballroom, 
Hotel Cleveland. $3.00, including tax and gratuity. 
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Education Needs Historical Studies 





In the early years of the twentieth century many valuable and provocative 
theses in education were historical studies. Today, when few students are 
encouraged to employ the historical method, there are infrequent examples of 
outstanding historical work, and it is an unfortunate but common practice of 
school teachers to point to work in educational history, required of them in 
their student days, as an example of time wasted on so-called empty theory. 





By LEIGHTON H. JOHNSON 


terest in historical studies in American edu- 
cation. Once courses in the history of educa- 
tion were commonly basic in teacher education 
programs, but today it is often possible to quali- 
fy for an academic degree in education or a 
teaching certificate without touching the subject. 

New books on research methods in education 
give little, or at most only slighting, mention of 
the historical method in educational research. In 
October, 1936, and in October, 1939, the Review 
of Educational Research dealt with “History of 
Education and Comparative Education,” but 
since 1939 there has not been an issue devoted to 
this subject. In October, 1953, the entire issue 
of Put DELTA Kappan was entitled “Educational 
Research: A New View.” This issue featured 
thoughtful articles on “A Perspective on Educa- 
tional Research,” “The Impact of Research on 
Education,” “Productive Techniques in Re- 
search,” and “Some Promising Newer Methods.” 
But, in accordance with the current tendency to 
de-emphasize historical studies in education, this 
important issue of the magazine does not once 
mention historical method as a recognized tool 
of educational research. 

The nearest approach to recognition of his- 
torical method in the entire issue is an allusion 
in Cornell’s “Productive Techniques in Re- 
search,” to Swift's early studies on school finance. 
Cornell says: 


[' IS DISTURBING to consider the decline in in- 


Fletcher H. Swift, among the earliest of scholars 
to study school finance, undertook historical de- 
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scriptive studies of sources of revenue and methods 
of allocation and apportionment in the several states. 
There is ample justification for such descriptive doc- 
umentary research in early phases of research in 
an area. It is also important, in such fields as school 
finance, to have current and continuous “fact-get- 
ting” of essential data. 


It should be pointed out that earlier in the arti- 
cle Cornell stated an intention to describe re- 
search technique in education under the follow- 
ing headings: 1) Descriptive, 2) Metric, 3) 
Clinical, 4) Correlational, and 5) Experimental.* 
Thus the historical studies of Swift are relegated 
to the category of Descriptive Research. 

Let us consider for a moment the work of 
Fletcher Harper Swift—not as something called 
descriptive research, but as Swift himself would 
have insisted, as history. In the early twenties, 
Swift was publishing results of his historical re- 
search in education under titles like these: “Edu- 
cation in Ancient Israel from Earliest Times 
to 70 A.D.,” “Athenian Religious and Moral 
Training,” “What We May Learn from California 
in Public School Finance,” and “The Specific Ob- 
jectives of a Professional Course in the History 
of Education.” This last title is especially perti- 
nent to the present discussion. Here, in a brief 
article, Swift summarizes justifications for study- 
ing the history of education, and concludes with 
a statement of the objectives of such study: 


1. To give through historical study an under- 
standing, appreciation and interpretation of the 
more important problems, ideals, and factors which 
enter into the present educational situation. 


“Productive Techniques in Research,” 
(October, 1953), p. 30. 


1Francis G. Cornell, 
Pui De_ta KAPPAN, XXXV, 
2 [bid., p. 29. 
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2. To accustom students to interpret and evalu- 
ate present educational conceptions, practices, and 
standards from the standpoint of the history of 


these problems. 
3. To give an acquaintance with the different 


avenues of securing historical information. 
4. To give definite technical training in ap- 
proaching educational problems historically.* 


This statement of the objectives of historical 
study in education, formulated by Swift in 1922, 
is worthy of consideration a generation later. In 
his research and writing, as in his teaching, Swift 
employed the historical method, not merely as 
a means of describing past situations, but as a 
way of getting facts, attaining appreciations and 
interpretations, and developing perspective. The 
method, as he used it, was not “historical de- 
scription.” It was history. 

Swift was one of a generation of scholars in- 
terested in historical approaches to the study of 
educational problems. He was a contemporary 
of William C. Bagley, who wrote “A Century of 
the Universal School,” “Educational Values,” and 
who published with Charles A. Beard “A His- 
tory of the American People.” Another contem- 
porary was Ellwood P. Cubberley, whose work 
reflects a similar interest in, and concern for, 
the history of education. Between 1909 and 1934, 
Cubberley published “Changing Conceptions of 
Education,” “A History of Education,” “A Brief 
History of Education,” “Introduction to the 
Study of Education,” and “Public Education in 
the United States.” Other contemporaries of 
Swift, like Charles H. Judd, Harlan Updegraff, 
and William H. Kilpatrick, published works 
which were historical, or which drew mainly on 
history for the solution of educational problems. 
All of these men, Bagley, Cubberley, Judd, Up- 
degraff, and Kilpatrick, are known mainly for 
their leadership in some area of education other 
than educational history. This relationship be- 
tween interest in historical studies in education, 
and prominence in an area of education outside 
educational history raises an interesting ques- 
tion: To what extent was their work in other 
areas stimulated, guided, and improved by their 
interest in history? It is suggested that this rela- 
tionship was more than coincidental, and that 
the perusal of historical studies enriched their 
other efforts to a considerable degree. 

A generation ago another group also flour- 
ished, including men who were first and fore- 
most educational historians. These were authori- 
ties like Paul Monroe, Edward H. Reisner, Rob- 





3 Fletcher Harper Swift, “‘The Specific Objectives of a Pro- 
fessional Course in the History of Education,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XXIII, (January, 1922), p. 18. 
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ert F. Seybolt, and Edgar W. Knight. Unlike the 
previous group, these men are known primarily 
as educational historians rather than as special- 
ists in other areas who sometimes employed his- 
torical method with profit. Edgar W. Knight died 
August 7, 1953, after a lifetime of vigorous and 
productive research in American educational 
history. He had published several books and 
articles in the years just preceding his death, 
and had written the article on “History of Edu- 
cation” in the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. While competent younger men carry on 
historical studies in American education, it will 
prove difficult to find able replacements for men 
of the stature and productiveness of Knight. 

It is interesting that the outstanding _histo- 
rians of the United States show a continuing in- 
terest in the social, cultural, and intellectual his- 
tory of our country. It would appear that lead- 
ing historians of America are keenly interested 
in the very traditions, forces, ideas, and prob- 
lems which are of such concern to us in educa- 
tion. Exemplifying these interests are Ralph H. 
Gabriel, author of “Main Currents of American 
History,” and Allan Nevins, who wrote “Ameri- 
ca, The Story of a Free People,” “American So- 
cial History Recorded by British Travellers,” and 
“The Emergence of Modern America.” With 
Nevins, Henry Steele Commager wrote “The 
Heritage of America” and he is the author of 
“The American Mind.” C. Vann Woodward's 
“Origins of the New South” is also a good exam- 
ple of this interest in social and cultural devel- 
opments in America on the part of contemporary 
American historians. At a time when distin- 
guished American historians are deeply con- 
cerned with forces and developments which 
must be understood in order adequately to cope 
with problems of American education, it would 
appear that educational leaders should be en- 
couraging such studies; working with, and bor- 
rowing from, the general historians of America. 

Today, historical studies in education are too 
easily dismissed as having little or no immediate- 
ly useful value. We are told instead to look for 
research methods which will yield applicable, 
concrete, tangible answers to educational prob- 
lems. But in the spring of 1954, a small publica- 
tion appeared which indicates that knowledge 
of history and a disposition to refer to history 
are fundamental in the solution of the most 
critical problems in the administration of Ameri- 
can schools. This document, entitled “Decision- 
Making and American Values in School Admin- 
istration,” is published for the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration of the Mid- 
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dle Atlantic Region.* It is the result of discus- 
sions by a group of seventeen men. Most of the 
group were school administrators, with chief 
state school officers and professors of education 
also included. In a series of conferences, these 
men sought to identify typical problems and 
situations which are critical for American school 
administrators “in these troubled times,” and to 
indicate approaches or suggestions for the solu- 
tion or alleviation of such problems. We have 
then, in this booklet, an indication of typical dif- 
ficult problems now facing American schools. 
Each of these problems demands an answer, and 
it is most interesting, from the point of view of 
this discussion, that in approaching every one of 
fourteen situations, which are presented as typi- 
cal and critical, the decision or course proposed 
to resolve the problem situation is based on ref- 
erence to history. 

A few sentences from the chapter on “The 
Role of the School Administrator” will illustrate: 


On taking office the administrator inherits a lega- 
cy of decisions made by his predecessors and by 
generations of teachers, educators, and other men 
of vision reaching back to John Dewey, Henry Bar- 
nard, Horace Mann, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and John Locke, 
and on through the Christian fathers to Plato, Socra- 
tes, and the prophets of ancient Israel. This legacy 
constitutes the underpinning of the current educa- 
tional program. If the administrator is wise, he will 
strive to understand this legacy before he proposes 
to change it.® 


Later, in a chapter on “The Question of Seg- 
regation” a decision is indicated only after con- 
siderable reference to the historical background 
of this extremely critical problem: 


Our treatment of the Negro and all other minority 
groups provides the touchstone by which our in- 
tegrity as a people must be measured. For genera- 
tions we have freely and universally professed our 
commitment to the ideals of individual worth, hu- 
man brotherhood, and equality before the law and 
in the moral order of the Hebraic-Christian ethic 
and the democratic faith. These values are en- 
shrined in the most sacred documents of the Re- 
public, in the Declaration of Independence, the Bill 
of Rights, and the Gettysburg Address. We proclaim 
them to ourselves and to the world on every occa- 
sion. In the degree that we show in our practices 
prejudice, hatred, contempt, or discrimination to- 
ward any element of our people, we are weakened 
both at home and abroad, our full resources are not 


‘Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, Middle 
Atlantic Region, Decision-Making and American Values in 
ci Administration. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964. 

‘Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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developed, and the political adventurer will be able 
to poison our political life. As long as we are gov- 
erned by the doctrine of racial, national, or religious 
superiority, our democracy will be corrupted at the 
core. We shall know in our hearts that we are false 
to our professions. The principle of segregation is 
obviously contrary to our essential moral tradition.*® 


Each of a dozen other chapters in “Decision- 
Making and American Values in School Admin- 
istration” is devoted to a problem or problem 
area which is also complex and challenging. In 
the consideration of every one of these problems, 
as in the consideration of this question of segre- 
gation in the schools, there is much dependence 
on historical perspective and interpretation. 

A few weeks after the publication of the docu- 
ment on decision-making in school administra- 
tion, the United States Supreme Court decided 
the momentous cases on racial segregation in 
American public schools. On May 17, 1954, 
Chief Justice Warren read the unanimous deci- 
sion of the court. It is noteworthy that about one 
third of the text of the opinion has to do with 
historical matters; the court reviews the status of 
schools and education at the time of the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, and traces the 
progress and development of the educational 
rights of Negroes since that period. Only after 
this kind of review is the decision rendered. 

And so we have on one hand a common dis- 
position to neglect or deny the necessity and the 
value of historical studies in education, and on 
the other, challenging evidence that serious con- 
cern for educational problems by educators, lay- 
men, and such a distinguished body as the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, characteristi- 
cally involves educational history. 

We need historical studies in American educa- 
tion today. In no other way can we obtain the 
perspective, the values, the facts, on which our 
most crucial decisions depend. Historical studies 
provided a foundation for men like Swift, Cub- 
berley, and Judd, who distinguished themselves 
in various fields of education. Monroe, Knight, 
and other outstanding American educational his- 
torians have frequently stressed the great need 
for much more spade work and detailed investi- 
gation, as well as the need for more general 
studies in educational history. We ought to en- 
courage men who will go on with these endeay- 
ors. We should consider the work of foremost 
historians of America who are involved with so- 
cial, intellectual, and cultural history—a knowl- 
edge of which is so essential for understanding 
the role of education in our democracy. 


* Ibid., p. 65. 
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Two previous articles were devoted to 1) the need of educational administra- 
tors for philosophical sure-footedness and 2) three criticisms commonly directed 
against general education. This third and final part outlines points of positive 
action which can be taken by administrators as they labor to convert criticisms 
into steppingstones to progress in education. 





By HOWARD WAKEFIELD 


HANDLING CRITICISMS POSITIVELY 


FOUNDATION of our faith in the demo- 

cratic way of life is the conviction that a 

well and properly informed public is capa- 
ble of exercising sound judgment and guiding its 
destiny with steadiness. If this is so, any less con- 
viction on our part makes it a mockery, the key 
to progress and to true accomplishment in the 
schools of a democratic society lies in the degree 
to which the public shares with educators the 
understandings upon which the structure of edu- 
cation rests. 

An outline of an effective public relations pro- 
gram is presented below, along with several 
techniques which may be helpful to educational 
administrators in dealing specifically with attacks 
directed against a program of general education. 


Effective Public Relations 


Public relations is, by definition, an interactive 
process which seeks to bring about a harmony of 
understanding between any group and the pub- 
lic it serves. This classifies public relations as a 
sort of partnership and not a “selling” or “telling” 
campaign. It should never become the function 
of an impersonal grind-out-the-copy bureau. If 
properly instituted and maintained, it can be a 
force against unreasonable attacks as well as an 
avenue for the transmission of constructive criti- 
cism. In practical operation, such programs con- 
sist of studying the community, working with 
that community, and communicating the activi- 
ties and convictions of students and school per- 
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sonnel to it. Out of that process a dynamic com- 
munity school program can develop. 


Study Your Community 

This kind of study consists of constant observa- 
tion. A formal quantitative survey of the locality 
is not necessarily implied. Specifically, active 
groups can be identified and their interests un- 
derstood. The newspapers are a source of knowl- 
edge. Meet with groups to become better ac- 
quainted. Study the federal census data for your 
district. Your eyes and ears can serve you well. 

Concurrently, individuals can be approached. 
Talk with people, which means listen to them. 
Use any and every opportunity—telephone, in- 
formal meetings, casual contacts. Seek out the 
leaders; don’t assume they are persons with im- 
posing bank accounts or social eminence. In this 
search for the wellsprings of social action in the 
community it is wise to refrain from ignoring 
anyone. Endeavoring to sell or to indoctrinate 
should be considered indiscreet—almost repre- 
hensible. 


Work With Your Community 

Becoming an integral part of community life 
and working with organizations and leaders on 
a variety of problems helps to establish that bond 
of affiliation which will assist the school in mus- 
tering resources for the formulation of educa- 
tional policy. Bring organized opposition ele- 
ments into study groups; seek their advice and 
use it whenever it is sincerely and sagely offered. 
If this had been done more assiduously, many 
stories in education might have had a more pleas- 


ant ending.’ 
The key is community help. If all interested 





1David Hulburd, This Happened in Pasadena, MacMillan. 
1951, pp. x + 166. 
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groups are given a share in the planning of pol- 
icy, they will be less prone to criticize it. The 
most utopian plan of education cannot be suc- 
cessful if it is initiated arbitrarily and with an 
aloofness or detachment that seems to ignore 
the community of beings for whom it is insti- 
tuted. Several administrators have experienced 
the humiliation of failure in this respect. Surely 
they deserve the satisfaction of knowing we have 
learned from their experiences. 

Help your community to look carefully at its 
schools. Then, help it to decide what needs im- 
proving. Finally, ask it to help you weave into 
the school program a plan for improvement. 


Inform Your Community 


Your town may not know that it is like an 
organism; that it is constantly growing, in one 
way if not in another. This growth need not be a 
struggle; it should be an opportunity. School and 
community can join to make the educational pro- 
gram a seizure of that opportunity. 

If broad general education is really considered 
necessary equipment for citizens in a democracy, 
does the community know or believe this? Ex- 
tend some assurances that a basic core of gen- 
eral education is essential for all youth, whether 
they are to become lawyers or plumbers; that the 
worth of an individual is judged not in terms 
of what one does but how well one does it. 


Operating Under Attacks 


Many informed allies are stronger than a few 
influential friends. Two organizations can figure 
prominently in the prevention of severe attacks 
on the school program. Lay advisory committees 
are being organized in many school districts 
throughout the country. Their involvement in 
school matters builds constructive attitudes. Ob- 
viously, the mobilization of all the talent and 
leadership of a community for the purpose of 
participating in policy planning leaves anti- 
school elements practically leaderless. 


Meeting Attacks 


Parent-teacher-student organizations can be 
dynamic forces for the specific improvement of 
the program at the school level. Only autocratic 
administrators fear the “interfering” of P.T.A.’s. 
If parents know what the school is trying to do 
and feel it is worth the effort, nobody will be 
able to convince them that it is too much of this 
or not enough of that. 

It is always possible that schools may find 
themselves under unexpected attack. It is of the 
utmost importance to be sure who the attackers 
really are. They aren't always the ones who are 
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the spokesmen. It is also vital to seek out the mo- 
tive. The criticisms may spring from groups hav- 
ing a destructive end in view, even though their 
real purposes are hidden behind pious affirma- 
tions of dedication to home, the democratic way 
of life, freedom, etc. On the other hand, the 
criticisms may come from groups who desire 
only good for their schools. It is plain that this 
knowledge is essential in planning to meet at- 
tacks. The source of criticism may be a mis- 
guided friend rather than a cunning enemy. 

The criticisms themselves should be exam- 
ined carefully. A head-in-the-sand attitude about 
conspicuous defects in the school program 
doesn’t help school or community. Educational 
administrators who overlook the fact that critics 
may know what they are talking about invite 
professional disaster. 

Having ascertained the source of an attack 
and having weighed the validity of criticisms, 
countermeasures can be taken through the pub- 
lication of existing relevant data and through 
the fair and thorough public discussion of 
charges. If serious charges are made they should 
be met, but not on the emotional plane which 
may be supporting them. 

Finally, every effort should be made to keep 
educational research up-to-date, so that the in- 
formation which might be available to the pub- 
lic in an attack upon the school program is not 
as antiquated as the concepts from which some 
of the criticisms spring. 

The decentralization of responsibility for re- 
search is pronouncing itself as a hopeful trend 
in public education. Rather than to fit local com- 
munities to wide-scale research operations, re- 
search is now being applied to local problems 
and needs. The one and once-for-all answer to 
educational problems is giving way to local find- 
ings locally interpreted. Research techniques are 
being designed for these newer operations. Here 
is the ideal opportunity for building citizen inter- 
est through fact-gathering.’ 


Summary 


Positive action in the support of newer prac- 
tices in education can be assured through an 
effective public relations program. The public 
relations program should consist of an informal 
but careful study of the community, a degree of 
experience in planning and working together 
with people of all walks, and the attempt to se- 
cure their assistance in the formulation and clear 
enunciation of policy for their community. 


2Millard Z. Pond and Howard Wakefield, Citizens Survey 
Their School Needs, College of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1954. 
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Attacks on the schools and their program can 
and should be prevented through the incorpora- 
tion of dissident elements into lay and parents’ 
groups. In the event that attacks occur, it is wise 
to identify the sources and validity of criticism 
and then to call upon the body of fact which 
stands in support of your case; to match talent 
with talent and to meet emotion with careful 
reasoning and unruffled assurance. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


It is fairly safe to conclude from the foregoing 
remarks that a program of general education is 
well supported philosophically; that an array of 
evidence in the psychological realm attests its 
validity and almost lends a note of urgency to 
the need for reorganizing the curriculum along 
general education lines. 

Newer educational practices endeavor to make 
learning meaningful, and to center learning ac- 
tivities in the learner, his needs, and his prob- 
lems. They also present him with opportunities 
for the practical exercise of responsibilities and 
privileges to which a democratic society attaches 
great value. 

In innocence, in the sincere desire to see im- 
provement, or in the cunning pursuit of an ul- 
terior motive, many groups and persons have 
recently grown highly critical of the school pro- 
gram. The three most familiar criticisms stress 
the lack of fundamental training in skills, in hab- 
its, and in the intrinsic rewards of competitive 
achievement. 

To meet with integrity the criticisms and at- 
tacks requires an understanding of the motives 
of the critic; he may have an honest contribution 
to make. If, however, he (or they) proposes no 
positive program in place of what he would see 
removed from, or changed in, the school, every 
effort must then be bent toward preventing the 
rise of factionalism, emotional strife, and destruc- 
tive action. This is best accomplished through a 
work history of association with community 
groups and projects and through the soliciting 
of their interest in the schools. It is necessary, as 
well, to peruse constantly the current research 
data and to collect locally the applicable facts 
which might have implications for your school 
program—in support of it or in improving it. 

By and large, integrity, good judgment, and 
common sense are worth as much as are scholar- 
ship and astuteness in educational administrators, 
especially in the solution of school problems. 
Perhaps the highly essential quality of social 
sensitivity should be added. No ivory tower can 
now be claimed; the market place is his office 
and his seat in council or committee is a second 
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home. And his praise can never be so highly 
sounded as when it goes unsung. He’s a fighter, 
but not an aggressor; he’s a planner, but not a 
prophet; he’s a worker, but not in solitude with- 
in ivy-covered walls. 





Schools reflect the society they serve. Many of the 
failures we ascribe to contemporary education are in 
fact failures of our society as a whole. A society that 
is indifferent to its own heritage cannot expect its 
schools to make good the indifference. A society that 
slurs over fundamental principles and takes refuge 
in the superficial and the ephemeral cannot demand 
that its schools instruct in abiding moral values. A 
society proudly preoccupied with its own material 
accomplishments and well-being cannot fairly ex- 
pect its schools to teach that the snug warmth of 
security is less meaningful than the bracing of ven- 
ture of freedom. In all this to reform our schools is 
first to reform ourselves.—Henry Steele Commager. 


A Matter of Choice 


One of the distinguishing marks of our time is 
the urge to make people swallow what’s good for 
them, whether they like it or not. It springs, per- 
haps, from a yearning for simplification in times 
that are bewilderingly complicated—a desire to 
straighten things out by compulsion because per- 
suasion is too slow and too puzzling. The result is 
a curious paradox: an increasing abuse of personal 
choice and privacy in a civilization professedly dedi- 
cated to the liberation of the individual.—Saturday 
Night. 


One of the basic qualities which a leader in a 
democratic setting must acquire is the habit of 
renouncing power or authority over others. The 
democratic leader is a person who knows how to dis- 
cover the will of the group, and who knows the 
secret of releasing the energies of the group. He is 
a catalytic agent who influences group action but 
never dominates.—E. C. Lindeman. 























“He’s our new history teacher .. . 
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New Directions to American Education 





By ARNOLD R. HANSEN 


awareness of the instruction in the good 

of the present with the label of “watered 
down.” Another group of educators, rallying 
around the philosophy as expressed so beauti- 
fully in Pat Detta Kappan by Frederick Mayer, 
and so ably substantiated therein by many re- 
searchers, base their curriculums around both 
the good from antiquity and the honest produc- 
tion of the present. They, too, find an honorable 
base for their actions, not in the gold leaf and 
silver tinsel of Grecian paganism but in both the 
traditional Judaic dignity accorded handwork 
training and in the epistles of Paul. 

These latter educators, sometimes called “hide- 
bound reactionaries of contemporary American 
education,” also disagree with the classicist’s rea- 
soning that it is a sign of weak wishy-washyness 
to try to help all youngsters according to their 
abilities. By and large, today’s professional edu- 
cator feels that we cannot afford to treat a child 
as a meaningless statistic to be discarded when 
falling below an arbitrary scale point. Rather, in 
the Judaic-Christian tradition, he recognizes hu- 
man dignity in each individual and varying tal- 
ents in each. He finds truth in the doctrine that 
every community must have the benefit of all the 
talents of the individuals in it if it is to prosper. 


Contact With Reality Lost 


The feeling that came to me as I read “Future 
Direction of American Education” was that con- 
tact with reality had somehow been lost; that 
Platonic mustyness could be sweetened by some 
gosh-darned honest-to-goodness work with real 
live nuclear-age youngsters; youngsters whose 
thoughts and conversations can switch with the 
splat of a raindrop from the subjects of tiny in- 
sects digging into the earth to rockets boring 
their way into outer space; youngsters who live 
in a world where knowledges have been gained 
in this half century alone equal in number to all 
previous mantime; youngsters with frustrating 


3 DUCATIONAL ancestor worshipers reject any 
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To the classicist in education, writings 
of and about the past appear to provide the 
sole basis for the future. This is in line, of 
course, with the Grecian philosophy that 
things are good and gentlemanly only when 
they can be performed without soiling the 
hands, a philosophy which rejects the sim- 
ple biological principle that there will be 
no future unless, today, someone buckles 
down to work for it. 





fears of fantastic bombs in their minds at a time 
when their elders, often brought up on parchment 
day education, are hysterically sponsoring witch 
hunts and book burnings; youngsters who are not 
expendable test-derived statistics but individuals 
of God-given dignity. 


Are Such Victories Watered Down? 


Let us look at a few experiences with these 
youngsters—not for what isolated experiences 
can prove, but rather as examples of the day-by- 
day activities of those who work with reality. 

I think of the time I was called into a hospital 
to look at a shrivelled, motionless, white heap. 
Here was all that remained of a boy in need of 
that maligned “life adjustment” program in its 
most extreme degree, a boy who had at 12 years 
found the pressures of this world too great and 
had lost the will to live. Should we “face it” in 
the Bestor manner? Wasn't this one of the 
minority for whom nothing could be done? (Cer- 
tainly statistics would agree that the majority of 
youngsters in any classroom would not be in this 
condition. ) The medics frankly could do nothing 
more with him. The “intellectual disciplines” 
had in this case without doubt been worked 
nearly to death and the “sift and winnow” proc- 
ess of the classicist would be accomplished su- 
perbly by the Master Statistician within a few 
days. Yes, a “watered down” curriculum brought 
this lad back from the grave’s edge and followed 
him into his slum area home. With the help of 
such “life adjustment” materials as fireworks 
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catalogs, this boy was, in a few short months, 
easily handling fractions, decimals, and multi- 
plying pairs of double digit numbers in his head. 
This in spite of the tests of the proponents of 
the “intellectual disciplines” which said he was 
barely able to start fourth grade arithmetic. 

We have worked with youngsters in the high 
school “life adjustment” program who in “intel- 
lectual discipline” classes in mathematics could 
not add two place decimals but who in the school 
shop not only could add and subtract numbers 
with +.005 tolerances but also work to them. 

We have seen youngsters in science not just 
go through the memorizations of the disciplines 
but use their science to create from common 
lumps of material articles of astonishing beauty. 

We have seen these “non-readers” with an un- 
derstanding teacher not only become almost avid 
readers but, for some, to learn to express them- 
selves in writing to a point adjudged by a disci- 
pline-minded faculty to be superior to their col- 
lege-preparatory contemporaries. 

We have seen these life adjustment youngsters, 
beyond the “compulsory age,” develop out of the 
“trivia” into which the “vigorous training” had 
relegated them into fine college material, and 
what is more important, from troublemakers 
(some known well by the police) into excellent 
citizenship material through having felt the de- 
mocracy of human dignity after having felt the 
autocracy of the disciplines. 

Countless more such examples could be re- 
corded all pointing toward the need, not for 
efficient ways of discarding lives, but, for efficient 
ways of educating toward the reclamation of 
hidden and latent talents. 


Streamlined Steps to Better Teaching 

In a democracy, we cannot afford to “sift and 
winnow” so as to be able to spend our time 
claiming greater achievements for the obviously 
advanced, but we must constantly search for and 
inspire the latent and isolated talents that co- 
operatively can achieve where autocratic de- 
pendency on only the other falls short. Falls 
short of utilizing our total power. This is the 
narrow goal challenge for efficient education. 

Education to the future demands, in our Ju- 
daic-Christian faith in that future, an additional 
challenge for efficiency, a challenge worthy and 
apart from the traditional attainment of academic 
skills (which all cannot by endowment alone 
acquire to the same degree). We speak of the 
democratic challenge to provide for all citizens 
the opportunity for enriched lives through ex- 
perience in and appreciation of the creative arts. 

How can we get the efficiency needed to face 
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to the future in American education? Certainly 
not by retrenching—by looking only to past 
glories and ways. Other professions have taken 
bold, streamlining steps (as mentioned by Lyle 
M. Spencer in Pat Detta Kappan’s February is- 
sue). So must we! We may find that present 
master teacher-assistant devices will lead to 60- 
90 pupil classrooms with one master teacher and 
teacher-technician assistants, master teachers 
with the years of training of physicians and 
clergymen and assistants with training compara- 
ble to that of laboratory and business techni- 
cians. In certain special education areas, this 
type of organization has been used for years. 


Better Use of Mass Media 

Another fruitful area is in the revision of our 
teaching techniques. The armed forces, business, 
university research, and good teachers at all 
levels have proved the increased efficiency of 
films, recordings, models, books, filmstrips, charts, 
etc., over the traditional lecture-drill-test teach- 
ing. Now we must take a further step and di- 
vorce these tools from the rigid patterns of mass 
instruction at specialized levels and wed these 
films, role-plays, activities, books, and so forth, to 
a new pattern of techniques applicable to multi- 
group instruction. Multiple contributing groups 
in one classroom community (corresponding to 
the same structure our culture has) is the prac- 
tical answer to the need. 

Much discouragement (and fuel for the tra- 
ditionalists’ fires) has come from the early at- 
tempts to operate groups successfully. By and 
large, practitioners have tried to utilize methods 
designed for mass media instruction to working 
with several small simultaneous groups. The re- 
sults naturally have not measured up to expecta- 
tions. The answer to the problem will be to set 
down and refine new techniques, such as are 
spasmodically developed, whereby we can cease 
trying to feed hay and oats to gasoline engines 
but rather combine the values of our modern 
teaching tools to group instruction. 

With creative devices other than the two men- 
tioned, also, we should find no trouble working 
out ways of getting the look to the future into 
education. We can leave ancestor worship to 
those who lack the faith to get out of the ivy 
towers, to roll up their sleeves, and to work to 
the future. We can dare to work for human dig- 
nity and growth and make cold statistics work 
toward this end instead of being the execution- 
ers axe. And we can have compassion for and 
appreciation of the limitations and talents of 
each child by working today democratically for 
the future of each and the betterment of all. 
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The schools of Barrington, Illinois, found themselves in 1948 in a position 
common enough then and even more familiar now. Teachers’ salaries had lagged 
far behind the cost of living. Barrington set to work to find a solution. 


Recognizing Merit in Setting Salaries 








By ROY C. TURNBAUGH 


BARRINGTON Community is served by an 
elementary school district and a high 
school district, both of which employ the 
same superintendent of schools. In tackling the 
problem of teachers’ salaries the two school 
boards set up a joint committee and the two 
faculties selected a joint committee to study and 
recommend salary adjustments. 

The committee of teachers put hours of work 
into their effort to develop a salary schedule 
with minimum, maximum and automatic incre- 
ments based upon training and experience. At 
this point Barrington departed radically from 
the common practice, for the joint school board 
committee found this recommendation unac- 
ceptable and made a counter-recommendation 
for a salary policy of no automatic increments, 
and with all salary increases based upon the 
superintendent's recommendation upon consider- 
ation of merit. 

The two school boards accepted the recom- 
mendation of the joint-board committee and re- 
leased a statement of salary policy affirming the 
desirability of recognizing quality of teaching 
service. The boards approved substantial in- 
creases in salary for teachers as contracts were 
extended for the following year. 


Statement of Salary Policies 


One would like to report that, in spite of the 
failure of the committee work briefly described 
above to provide for the resolution of differences, 
the salary question was solved. The salary ques- 
tion was not solved. It has continued to present 
itself annually as a harassing and perplexing 
problem. Nevertheless after five years of appli- 
cation of the policy, the boards in 1953 reaffirmed 
their faith in it and invited teachers to help re- 
fine and improve it. 

Teachers, board members, principals and su- 
perintendent worked together to try to clarify 
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the policy. The principal goal of this effort was 
to provide a firmer basis for the administration 
of the policy and to suggest administrative ap- 
proaches which would enhance teacher feelings 
of security, fairness, and objectivity in the ap- 
plication of the merit principle. 

The 1953 revision of the policy contains the 
following statement: 


“Certain basic principles have guided the boards 
of education in formulating this policy. It is believed 
that a statement of these principles will be helpful 
both in securing better understanding on the part 
of those directly affected and as a guide to those 
charged with the responsibility of administration. 

There can, of course, be only one fundamental 
objective of a salary policy, and that is to secure 
for the boys and girls of this community the best in 
teaching results that the resources of the taxing dis- 
tricts can provide. Many factors must be taken into 
consideration in any effort to achieve this result. 
Thus, salaries should be adequate to attract and hold 
teachers with proper training and talent. They 
should be competitive with those of other schools 
and industries. There should be encouragement for 
continued growth and incentive for maximum use 
of ability. Salary levels should be high enough to 
attract more people of ability into teaching. 

It is the belief of both boards that the adoption 
of a fixed salary schedule would not be sufficient to 
attain the above-mentioned goals and objectives. 
The boards are convinced that the quality and effi- 
ciency of teaching service must be given weight in 
determining the salaries paid to teachers. Through 
the cooperation of the school board, the administra- 
tion and the faculty in determining what constitutes 
teacher competence, evaluation can be continuous, 
democratic and constructive enterprise.” 


The only reference to salary rates contained 
in the policy is the following: 

All teachers are to be placed in one of three sal- 
ary divisions. The salary ranges for these salary 
divisions are as follows: 
$2800 to $4000 

3500 to 5500 
4750 and up 


Division I 
Division II 
Division III 
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These figures are subject to change by the 
boards of education according to variations in 


the following conditions: 


1. Salary rates in other schools and the general 
level of compensation in other occupations; 

2. Cost of living in the Barrington area; and 

3. Ability of the school taxing districts. 


The salary divisions were defined thus: 


Division I—In general this division will include 
teachers through their first five years of teaching. 
The beginning salary will be determined by the 
board of education and the superintendent and/or 
the principal at the time the teacher is hired. An 
average teacher will be expected to progress to Di- 
vision II after five years, but will be retained in Divi- 
vision I if satisfactory progress has not been made. 
Any teacher having a master’s degree or one who 
has specialized skills may be considered for advance- 
ment to Division II without regard to years of teach- 
ing experience. 

Division II—This Division will generally include 
those teachers who have completed five or more 
years of satisfactory teaching or who have demon- 
strated their qualifications as advanced teachers. 
Teachers new to the system whose positions require 
special qualifications or extended period of service 
or who have attained unusual professional achieve- 
ments may be placed in Division II without regard 
to the factors listed for Division I. 

Division III—This Division will consist of those 
teachers who are providing exceptional services to 
pupils and whose professional qualifications consist 
of a master’s degree (or equivalent). Teachers 
placed in Division III will also be expected to dis- 
play evidence of special contributions, such as: a) 
carrying on outstanding non-teaching activities; b) 
improving themselves professionally; and c¢) co- 
operating in furthering educational and school polli- 


cies. 


The policy includes only a brief statement on 
how it is to be applied and the evidences of merit 
to be considered in fixing salary. This statement 


is as follows: 


The boards of education, with the advice and 
recommendations of the superintendent and the 
principals, will review and fix salaries at least once 
a year, usually in preparation for the offering of 
contracts for the next school year. The factors which 
will be given consideration are: 

1. Training—The educational preparation of each 
teacher will be evaluated. This includes the degrees 
held, the hours of study toward further degrees, and 
the credits earned that contribute to professional 
advancement. 

2. Experience—Years of teaching experience both 
in Barrington and elsewhere are taken into consid- 
eration, with emphasis on service in our own schools. 
After a year or more in Barrington schools, the sal- 
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ary of a teacher may be revised to give the teacher 
full recognition of five years’ teaching experience 
outside of Barrington and recognition for half the 
total years of teaching experience, not to exceed ten 


years in all. 

3. Teaching Load—It is regarded as desirable to 
give each teacher a load making a reasonable de- 
mand upon time and energy. It is considered pref- 
erable to direct efforts toward equalizing load rath- 
er than securing extra compensation for extra load, 
It is also recognized that load is closely associated 
with quality of service. Therefore, the policy shall 
be to assign loads as equitably as is practical and to 
evaluate loads qualitatively and quantitatively. 

4. Nature of the Position—It is recognized that 
some teaching positions require special training and 
responsibility. It is often necessary to pay increased 
amounts for such specialized services. 

5. Quality of Teaching Services—There are many 
factors which must be considered in appraising the 
contribution of each teacher to the education of the 
pupils in our schools. In the administration of this 
policy criteria will be cooperatively developed by 
the teachers, the principals, superintendent and 


boards of education. 
6. Dependents—It is believed that consideration 


may properly be given to the economic demands 
which necessarily fall upon any teacher, regardless 
of sex, who has the responsibility of providing for 
others out of earnings. It is the policy of the boards 
that such differentials shall, however, be kept to a 
minimum consistent with the maintenance of a sta- 
ble and effective teaching staff. 


It will be observed that the six items above 
are a mixture of qualitative and quantitative fac- 
tors and no effort is made to separate the two. 

The policy also includes provisions for absence 
compensation and for recognition of summer 
school and workshops, but these provisions have 
little to do with the central idea of merit. 


How Has It Worked? 


After five years of application, it may be fair 
to ask how the policy works. 

The boards of education feel it is accomplish- 
ing its purpose of helping secure and retain able 
teachers. It is flexible. It conforms to their ways 
of doing business in their private callings. It is 
compatible with their understanding of the free 
enterprise system. They feel that some of the 
things teachers may hold the policy responsible 
for are not inherent in the policy, but rather 
result from tight school financing and relatively 
low maximums which mark school systems it 
general and may even be more difficult under 
automatic schedules. The great strength of 4 
merit policy is its recognition of the able teacher 
who is rendering more than routine service. 


(Concluded on page 169) 
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Working With The Press 





By GERTRUDE M. HALL 


ERE Is AN editor of a small town daily 

who has six children; therefore he has 

established his home in a rural communi- 
ty whose school he likes. There is a reporter who 
edited the student newspaper when in college; 
but as a bachelor, he has no knowledge of the 
schools as reported by children in the family. 
The voice on the city desk of this newspaper 
comes from a staff member who did not like 
school but had extensive experience covering 
school news before gaining a desk job. The pub- 
lisher who owns one newspaper got into the 
business because his great-great-grandfather left 
it to him. He “prepped” in a number of private 
schools and “finished” his education in a Euro- 
pean university. The publisher of another paper 
acquired his business by working up from copy 
boy. He “went through” the public schools but 
had little time for the “fads and frills.” 

These are The Press! Every member of the 
press has had—and is having—his own experi- 
ences with education. If you want to understand 
him, don’t look at him as a stereotype. Get to 
know him as an individual. 


Specialists Even as You and I 


Those of us in education all have our major 
areas of interest. We may not claim to be ex- 
perts; but we do specialize, and specialize, and 
specialize in the particular fields we choose. 
And frankly, we want our fellow educators to 
recognize the authority whereof we speak be- 
cause of our extensive preparation and experi- 
ence in particular areas. 

It is more or less the same way with the press. 
Journalists often have handled many types of 
beats and covered all sorts of news just as teach- 
ers often have held many types of jobs and filled 
many kinds of assignments. Yet journalists have 
their special professional backgrounds just as 
teachers have. 

One knows all about taxes and legislation and 
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Newspapers and magazines are operated 
by people as different as pupils in the 
schools where you and I are employed. As 
educators, we talk about the individual dif- 
ferences of pupils. We sometimes brag that 
our schools in the United States now recog- 
nize such differences. But we:still think in 
stereotypes when we think about The Press. 





politics. He may know more about school laws 
than many teachers do. Another knows about 
farm problems. He owns some land himself and 
works hard to improve conditions for agricul- 
ture. Still another is an author in his own right. 
He reads omnivorously and writes for a number 
of publishers besides the newspaper he serves 
as entertainment critic. And here is still another 
on a large newspaper who has the title of edu- 
cation or religion editor. He may be an ex- 
preacher or ex-teacher who prefers his role as a 
journalist. 


It Takes All Kinds 


Then of course there are the cub reporters 
who can be likened to the cadet and student 
teacher or to the beginning instructors serving 
as graduate assistants. Such cubs, like beginning 
teachers, may need supervision; but they have 
a fresh approach and a vigor the journalism pro- 
fession needs. 

In education we learn to recognize profession- 
al differences in our fellow workers through day 
to day contacts and to appreciate their strong 
and weak points. Do you want to work har- 
moniously with the press? Then learn to know 
the professional background of each representa- 
tive and his special newspaper assignments. 
Give credit for outstanding ability and experi- 
ence where credit is due, but work with the one 
whose job it is to handle the type of story your 
school has to offer today. And remember too 
that the beginner who seems woefully ignorant 
about school affairs may be a budding columnist 
or a promising editor. He is probably just as tal- 
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ented as the young teachers you know and de- 
serves the same consideration. In other words, 
newspapers employ top specialists; but like 
schools, they also have beginners in the profes- 
sion. It takes all kinds to operate the press. 


Newspapers Have Different Policies 

As members of the education profession, we 
do a lot of talking about policies. We discuss 
codes of ethics and argue over the meaning of 
various phrases. We sometimes take a stand on 
issues. We feel we have certain rights. We think 
in terms of different philosophies. We define our 
positions. In dealing with the press, it would 
seem that we should be the first to think about 
policies. But are we? 

Here is a newspaper that publishes largely 
personal items. It wants to know where teachers 
spend their vacations, what students make the 
honor roll, who will head the PTA committees 
next year. There is a newspaper that wants 
headlines. It likes figures on the total school budg- 
et, surveys showing school population trends, 
pictures of children using new equipment, photo- 
graphs of college queens. And over there is still 
another paper that prides itself on raising the 
living standards of the community. It may print 
speeches on public issues in toto; it may under- 
write as well as “cover” high-type entertain- 
ments, and it may support columnists who give 
advice on home decoration and better cooking 
as well as family relations. 

Every newspaper that makes up the press has 
its policies. If you want to understand a particu- 
lar paper, learn the policies it follows. The press 
holds as many different views as do educators. 
Some of these views vary as much as the Great- 
Book and Life-Adjustment theories of education. 


Underpaid and Overworked 

School people talk about being underpaid and 
overworked. All of us at times mention the long 
hours, lack of time to ourselves, demands of the 
job. But in working with the press, do we think 
in terms of pay and employment? We in the 
field of education ought to be the first to do so. 

Some reporters have most irregular hours, and 
long ones as well. Some editors take on as many 
public service projects as school people. Some 
members of the press do a lot of grubbing for 
background material that never appears in print. 
Some even write long stories that are never 
published. And some have the very heart cut out 
of their stories, written with tedious effort, before 
they are printed. 

But the best journalists, like the best teachers, 
love their profession, and they wouldn't change 
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jobs with anyone. They work hard. They never 
get rich. Their satisfaction comes from outstand- 
ing production, whether or not they ever attain 
praise from the world at large. 

If you want to work with the press satisfac- 
torily, consider the tight work schedule its mem- 
bers follow. School news must be handled along 
with countless other types of assignments. Any- 
thing you can do to help the overworked news- 
paper staff with school news will cement rela- 
tions between two underpaid professions —jour- 
nalism and education. Do not expect the re- 
porter to do all the “digging.” He just does not 
have the time. 


Language for the Public 


When preparing for teaching, we all learned 
to begin where the youngsters are. Sometimes 
the college teacher blames the high school teach- 
er for the lack of knowledge his students display, 
and the high school teacher blames the elemen- 
tary teacher for the shortcomings his pupils re- 
veal. And, of course, at times we all blame the 
home. But in the end we know we have to deal 
with the situation at hand, and blaming others 
is not going to capture the interest of our stu- 
dents and help them learn what society wants 
them to know before they leave school. 

So, though we have a professional language of 
our own when we talk to our colleagues, we try 
to avoid talking over the heads of our students. 
We want them to grow, and we know they can- 
not develop if they do not understand their ex- 
periences. 

Journalists have much the same language prob- 
lem as teachers. But their students are the news- 
paper readers. You and I sometimes do not like 
the language journalists use, for we think in 
educational terms. But no journalist can flunk his 
audience, the great American public. Blaming 
someone else does not do any good if the public 
cannot understand his stories. Newspaper copy 
must be both readable and interesting. If it lacks 
punch, the writer fails but not the reader, just 
as the teacher fails, in the end, when month 
after month his pupils do not advance. 

So let us recognize that journalists must talk 
the language of the public. And if the reading 
level of the public appears very low to us 
should we ourselves not share the blame? 


The Profit System 

In educational circles we talk about the draw- 
backs and advantages of competition. We have 
come to recognize the weakness of competition. 
but somehow we have not done too much about 
it. Marking systems and tests are as old as th 
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schools. We still have our honor point averages 
and honor rolls, honor societies and graduation 
cum laude. We have varsity squads, high-point 
men, special awards, homecoming queens, vale- 
dictorians. 

Business people, too, talk about service to so- 
ciety, fair play, and sharing profits. But every 
business concern wants to get ahead of its com- 
petitors. And the public heartily approves of the 
competitive spirit in American life. 

We must remember that newspapers are busi- 
nesses run for profit. They are judged by their 
circulations and advertising lineage. We teach- 
ers are dealing with competition when working 
with the press. Our school news is in competition 
for space with every other type of news, and with 
advertising too. Publications in our community 
are in competition among themselves. And the 
various Communications media are in competi- 
tion with each other. 


Should Know How to Interest 


Press deadlines sometimes are determined by 
competitors. Newspaper headlines are written to 
capture the public's eye—to get ahead of a 
newspaper competitor—to keep the family away 
from the TV screen—to startle the subway rider 
more than the glittering ads above his head. 
Newspaper stories are written from angles—from 
different slants than those of competitors. News- 
paper features are developed to appeal to vari- 
ous groups of readers—the outdoor man, the 
cocktail crowd, the home lover, the sports en- 
thusiast. 

As educators we often criticize the way our 
school stories are headlined, slanted, or fea- 
tured by the press. The view the reader gets is 
distorted, we grumble. But do we try to develop 
interesting news stories about education that will 
stand up in this competitive business world? Do 
we try to understand the journalist’s job—the 
journalist’s business of interesting the public? 
As teachers we ought to know all about inter- 
esting people in all types of materials, but do we 
use what we know when working with the press? 


The physical education teacher, perhaps more 
than any other, must deal with the social, ethical, 
and physical development of the student as well as 
with his intellectual progress. The concept of the 
physical education teacher as a superlative athlete 
im one or more sports takes second place to that of 
the teacher-leader whose values are not limited to 
competence in games, dance, and related activities, 
but extend also to attitudes, habits, appreciations 
and understandings essential to modern living. — 
Clyde Knapp and E. Patricia Hagman. 
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RECOGNIZING MERIT IN SALARIES 
(Continued from page 166) 


Much has been said about the difficulty of ad- 
ministering a salary policy recognizing the quali- 
ty of teaching. The superintendent and _ princi- 
pals in Barrington have found that the policy is 
difficult to apply. It is a real challenge to the ad- 
ministrator not only because the quality of teach- 
ing service is hard to appraise, but also because 
it tends to complicate the relationship between 
administrator and teacher who at times become 
conscious that next year’s pay hinges partly upon 
what the administrator sees and how he inter- 
prets it. The effect a merit policy has on the car- 
rying out of cooperative projects by the teaching 
staff cannot be ignored, for the policy tends to 
emphasize individual accomplishment rather 
than group accomplishment. The insistence on 
automatic salary schedules in the training of 
teachers and in the work of the major teacher as- 
sociations has had powerful influence on the 
attitude of teachers toward other methods of 
fixing salaries. 

For improvement in administration of the pol- 
icy the superintendent and the principals are 
looking to the teaching staff. They are working 
with a committee of teachers which has not yet 
made its final recommendations, but it is clear 
that those recommendations will include pro- 
vision for more first-hand observation of the 
teacher's work with pupils and periodic indi- 
vidual conferences in which a teacher can dis- 
cuss his progress with principal or superintend- 
ent. With such help from the teaching staff, the 
school administration hopes to make the policy 
increasingly effective. They feel such a policy 
has many advantages not to be found in prevail- 
ing salary schedules. 

It may well be that the key to professional sal- 
aries for teachers cannot be turned without 
making provision for much better evaluation of 
the teacher’s professional effectiveness. 


From the first appearance of man upon the earth 
down to very recent times, the words “stranger” 
and “enemy” were quite or almost synonymous. 
Even yet, this has not totally disappeared. The man 
of the highest moral cultivation, in spite of all which 
abstract principle can do, likes him whom he does 
know much better than him whom he does not 
know. To correct the evils, great and small, which 
spring from want of sympathy and from positive 
enmity among strangers, as nations or as individu- 
als, is one of the highest functions of civilization.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY GOAL 
OF PHI DELTA KAPPA—1956 


Phi Delta Kappa is soon to begin its fiftieth 
year of service and leadership in the profession 
of education. Plans are well under way for com- 
memoration of the Golden Anniversary. One of 
the major activities of 1955 will be constructing 
a new headquarters building and raising funds 
to make debt-free dedication possible on Decem- 
ber 31. By the time this statement is read, con- 
tracts will have been awarded and construction 
begun on the new building at Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. Presses are now rolling out the brochure 
and other printed material to be mailed to mem- 
bers located in all parts of the world. Each will 
be given the opportunity to assure the future of 
Phi Delta Kappa through a contribution—or in- 
vestment—commensurate with his means and 
limited only by his interest in and loyalty to his 
fraternity. 

We are deeply indebted to pioneering leaders 
whose vision and keen insight made our frater- 
nity possible. The foundation was laid in days 
when the science of education was in its infancy, 
when a career of education as a profession offered 
little incentive to a young man. That foundation 
has proved to be sound and adequate as the fra- 
ternity has made its adjustments to changing 
times and ever increasing responsibilities. 

Phi Delta Kappa now ranks at the top of pro- 
fessional fraternities. Its achievements cannot be 
enumerated, its influence upon the lives of its 
members measured, or its importance to the pro- 
fession of education defined. Nearly fifty years 
of cooperative endeavor have made Phi Delta 
Kappa a strong organization with enviable pres- 
tige—an organization in which you and I are 
proud to claim membership. More than 60,000 


young men have joined the ranks as _ brother 
members, each committed to a professional ca- 
reer in some phase of educational endeavor. To- 
gether, we are actively engaged in the promotion 


of free public education under the banner of re- 


search, service, and leadership. Together, we 
“investigate public education scientifically in the 
interest of humanity.” 

But what of the future? We have stability. We 
have vision and we believe in the ideals and pur- 
poses of Phi Delta Kappa. We have established 
our integrity and we have won the admiration 
and respect of the profession. We must go on to 
greater achievement. 

The Council, which is the legislative authority 
of the fraternity, authorized the construction of 
a new office building to serve our needs and 
directed that funds for its construction be se- 
cured from the membership of the fraternity on 
a voluntary basis. Widespread contributions are 
much desired. The following donor clubs are 
suggested and you are asked to choose the one 
most nearly expressing your interest and ability 
to contribute: 


Group 1—Memorial Club—$1,000 or more 

Group 2—Sustaining Club— $500 or more 

Group 3—Century Club—$100 or more 

Group 4—Golden Anniversary Club— $50 or more 

Group 5—Supporting Club—$25 or more 

Group 6—Years of Membership Club—$1 per year 
since initiation 

Group 7—Booster Club—Those not choosing Groups 
1 to6 


All contributions to Phi Delta Kappa building 


fund are exempt from Federal income ta 
—P.M.C. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 





Communist Trials on Microfilm 


A collection on microfilm of the records and briefs 
of 23 important trials involving the issue of com- 
munism—to serve as a research tool for the study of 
the communist problem in the United States—has 
been completed and is now being distributed to the 
Library of Congress and eight other large libraries, 
located in different areas of the country, which will 
serve as depositories. Sponsored by the Fund for the 
Republic, the records selected for the microfilm proj- 
ect were made available through the cooperation 
either of the Attorney General and the United States 
Department of Justice or of counsel in the cases. 
The records and briefs of the 23 major trials included 
in the collection have not previously been generally 
available in any one place. The 80 reels that make up 
the collection represent 170,000 pages of transcripts 
and exhibits at these trials. 

The libraries which will serve as depositories are 
the University of California Library at Berkeley, the 
University of Chicago Library, the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library, the New York Public Library, the 
Cornell University Library, the Mirabeau B. Lamar 
Library of the University of Texas at Austin, the Uni- 
versity of Washington Library at Seattle, and the 
Florida State University at Tallahassee, in addition 
to the Library of Congress. Copies of the collection 
will also be available at the offices of the Fund for 
the Republic in New York City. 


Virginia Commission Hears Arguments 


A special state legislative commission appointed 
by Governor Stanley of Virginia to recommend a 
course of action following the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decision was told: 

1) The segregated school “not only limits the edu- 
cation of Negroes during their youth, but it perpetu- 
ates a system which deprives them of economic, po- 
litical and social opportunities as adults.” 

2) The segregated school “deprives the white 
youth of valuable educational opportunities . . . of 
immense value to them in developing the emotional 
maturity necessary for successfully coping with the 
... problems which will confront them as adults.” 

3) The race prejudice felt by “a large segment of 
the white population of this Commonwealth . . . is 
an acquired characteristic that can be cured through 
changes in community patterns.” 

4) The segregated school “retards the educational, 
fconomic, political and cultural development of from 
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10 to 60 per cent of the population of the various 
local communities. . . . The communities lose the 
benefit of valuable minds and talents, either because 
they are not developed or are just unknown.” 

5) “Negroes living in the year 1954 are just as 
imbued with the philosophy and heritage of individ- 
ual liberty as any other segment of the citizenry of 
this Commonwealth and are just as determined to 
attain it for themselves and their posterity.” 


® The nineteenth new building in the last 12 years 
at Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, is now 
under construction. This latest campus addition, a 
$775,000 glass-and-steel structure of advanced de- 
sign, will house the institute’s recently created Divi- 
sion of Architecture, Design, and City Planning. 

The building was designed by Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe, director of Illinois Tech’s architecture de- 
partment and architect of its modern campus plan. 
A distinctive feature of the new architecture-design 
building will be its roof, suspended from exterior 
horizontal steel beams, thus leaving the interior free 
of obstruction. 


© The Cornell University Board of Trustees has 
established a $50,000-a-year fund to provide Dean’s 
Scholarships in the University’s College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Twenty freshmen in the college have received 
scholarships valued up to $1,500 for this academic 
year. Each grant may be renewed for the entire 
four-year course if the student maintains a satisfac- 
tory standing. The awards are made by a committee 
headed by the dean of the college and are given on 
the basis of scholarship and need. 


® Barnard College this year awarded $126,920 for 
scholarships, fellowships, prizes, and grants-in-aid 
to 316 students or 26.5 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment of 1,192. 


® An examiner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission this week urged the ICC to end segregation 
on all trains and in stations of trains engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The examiner contended that such 
segregation imposes unreasonable disadvantages on 
Negro passengers. He said the practice violates Sec- 
tion 3 (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
makes it unlawful for any rail carrier “to subject any 
particular person to any undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever.” 
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® Spelling performances of 230,000 children in 645 
representative U. S. school systems are itemized in 
the “New Iowa Spelling Scale,” a handbook for 
teachers and research workers recently published at 
the State University of Iowa. In 178 pages percent- 
ages of correct spellings in each grade are listed for 
5,507 scientifically selected words of everyday use 
by children and adults. Harry A. Greene, director of 
the Iowa bureau of educational research and service, 
directed the project. 

The first “Iowa Spelling Scales” were prepared in 
1919 by Ernest Ashbaugh who tested Iowa children 
alone. The “New Iowa Spelling Scale” includes chil- 
dren with a greater variety of backgrounds and from 
all sizes of school systems. Teachers, parents and 
other interested persons may secure “The New Iowa 
Spelling Scale” for 50 cents a copy, with lower prices 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


Industrial Recreation Conference, Ninth Annual 
Meeting, Purdue University, February 12-14. 

National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 19-23. 

Joint Meeting of Four United Business Educa- 
tion Association Divisions: Research Foundation of 
the United Business Education, Administrators Di- 
vision of UBEA, National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, and U. S. Chapter 
of International Society for Business Education, 
NEA, Chicago, February 23-25. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Chicago, February 24-26. 

National School Boards Association, St. Louis, 
February 24-26. 

Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
Eastern Division, Boston, February 25-March 1. 

American Association of School Administrators, 
Central Regional Convention, St. Louis, February 
26-March 2. 

National School Public Relations Association, 
Regional Conference, St. Louis, February 27. 

American Educational Research Association, 
Regional Meeting, St. Louis, February 28-March 
2. 

Marcu 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Chicago, March 6-10. 

American Association of School Administrators, 
Western Regional Convention, Denver, March 12- 
16. 

National School Public Relations Association, 
Regional Conference, Denver, March 13. 

American Educational Research Association, 
Regional Meeting, Denver, March 14. 

Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Chicago, March 16-19. 

Southeastern Association of School Business Of- 
ficials, Birmingham, March 31-April 2. 

National Science Teachers Association, NEA, 
Third National Convention, Cincinnati, March 24- 
26. 
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for large orders, from the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service, Extension Division, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 


For Better Buildings 


The 12 billion dollar school building and equip- 
ment industry has formally organized to build at 
Indiana University an institute to find better ways to 
build and equip the 820,000 new classrooms esti- 
mated as needed by 1960. The Institute, which wil] 
be established in an industry-erected building on the 
campus of Indiana University, will be a center for 
testing and research in all of the environmental fac- 
tors conducive to mental and physical development 
of students in elementary, secondary and college 
classrooms. Results of the tests and research will be 
made available through publications, demonstrations 
and lectures. 

Specifically, the International Institute of School 
Planning will study methods and equipment for con- 
trol or production of daylight, artificial light, heat- 
ing, ventilation, sound, decoration, seating and edu- 
cational aids. It will have as its director Paul W. 
Seagers, Indiana University school building consult- 
ant and professor of education. 


® The University of Chicago began an experiment 
this past fall with a new training program designed 
to help offset the growing shortage of elementary 
school teachers. The course was inaugurated under 
the direction of Francis $. Chase, new chairman of 
the Department of Education. It departs from the 
usual subject matter sequences to provide an inte- 
grated seminar type unit of instruction and training. 

Limited to a pilot section of 25 students, the course 
is a year in length. It is open to students who have 
taken their bachelor’s degree within the past 15 
years, but have had no previous professional train- 
ing. Some students who have not attained their 
bachelor’s degree also will be accepted if they under- 
take to complete the degree requirements. 


® For the twelfth consecutive year the top science 
student in nearly 6,000 high school senior classes is 
eligible to apply for one of a group of major science 
scholarships sponsored by the Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Co., at the University of Rochester. Under the 
Bausch & Lomb science award program, initiated in 
1932, the optical company presents medals to the 
graduating senior in participating high schools, in- 
cluding Puerto Rico and Alaska, who has the highest 
standing in scientific subjects. 

Winners of the medals may compete for the sci- 
ence scholarships which have a maximum total indi- 
vidual award of $4,000. The Bausch & Lomb optical 
firm appropriates $9,600 annually for its science 
scholarship program which provides three or four 
scholarships with a flexible stipend based on need. 
Although the science award medal is presented upon 
graduation, the winner must be selected at an early 
date because applications for science scholarships 
must be filed on or before March 10. 
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@ Award of contracts totaling $123,257 for the con- 
struction of the Ohio State University television sta- 
tion studio has been recommended today to the State 
Director of Public Works by the university's Board of 
Trustees. The TV tower and antenna for the station 
already have been completed. The new university 
station, to be known as WOSU-TV, will operate on 
Channel 34, assigned to the Columbus area for edu- 
cational purposes. No date for the opening of the 
station has yet been set. 


Shortages Reaching Upper Grades 


Evidence that the critical shortage of teachers is 
reaching the upper elementary grades comes from 
the University of Illinois Office of Teacher Placement 
in a report on employment opportunities in teaching 
and educational administration during the past year. 

Increased demand for elementary teachers in the 
upper grades is reflected by the fact that 60 per cent 
of the elementary job openings are in this area. A 
comparison of the 1953-54 figures with a similar 
study made two years ago shows proportionately 
more elementary and fewer high school vacancies re- 
ported while college openings remain about the same. 

The total of 9,275 vacancies reported during 1953- 
54, highest in University of Illinois history, repre- 
sented an increase of more than 2,000 over two 
years ago. The University is able to fill only about 
one-fifth of these vacancies. 

Largest demand from high schools was for teach- 
ers of English, music, special education, including 
teachers of the handicapped, and girls’ physical edu- 
cation—in that order. Since the earlier study was 
made home economics dropped from third to sixth 
place as girls’ physical education openings moved 
up to fourth place. 


@ Ohio State University has pledged the U. S. and 
state “all possible assistance” in the organization and 
maintenance of the organized reserve (including the 
National Guard) as part of the university’s program 
of education and research. The resolution pledging 
university assistance to organized reserve units ex- 
plained that it was contrary to national policy to 
maintain a large standing army and that as an alter- 
nate it becomes necessary for the U. S. to maintain 
adequately organized and trained reserve forces. 


Ohio State University has launched a major study 
of its undergraduate courses and programs leading to 
the bachelor’s degree. An objective of the study is to 
determine the “basic non-specialty elements” which 
should be a part of every degree program. Assurance 
is also sought that these important elements are given 
the serious attention they deserve. 


® After a little more than a year of operation, the 
University of Rochester micropublication service, 
established as an experiment in 1953, has developed 
publishing programs in music, medicine, library sci- 
ence, Canadian studies, and historical manuscripts, 
and its microcard reproductions have begun to sell 
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in quantity to libraries throughout the United States. 
Its fall catalog lists about 100 titles in the various 
fields. The current emphasis is on out-of-print books 
and unpublished research materials in the fields of 
medicine and music. 

Known as the University of Rochester Press, it 
limits its publication to opaque microtext. Microtext 
publishing involves a photographic process which re- 
produces as many as 50 pages of an average book 
on a three-by-five-inch card. To be read, the cards 
must be placed in microcard reading machines which 
enlarge the minute pages to legible size. 


® Decrees ordering immediate desegregation in pub- 
lic schools were asked by attorneys for NAACP in a 
brief filed with the United States Supreme Court in 
November. However, if the Supreme Court should is- 
sue its decrees at a time when desegregation would 
present an administrative problem, then September, 
1955, is the date the Court is asked to order the de- 
fendants in the five school segregation cases to put 
an end to separate schools. Should the Court decide 
to grant the schools time to develop and institute a 
gradual desegregation plan, then September, 1956, 
is asked as “the outside date by which desegregation 
must be accomplished.” The lawyers did not ask the 
Court to direct or supervise the decrees. They claim 
no elaborate decree structure is necessary. 


® “In spite of criticism and anti-intellectualism, 
there has probably been no previous era in which so 
much faith has been placed by the people in educa- 
tion and in educators,” says Dean William L. Everitt 
of the University of Illinois College of Engineering. 
“While in previous centuries. scientists and engineers 
generally did not make, and were not expected to 
make, contributions to the solution of political prob- 
lems, it is doubtful if people today would accept con- 
clusions unless they were based upon a proper under- 
standing of modern technology,” he said. “But it will 
not be sufficient for our democracy to have intellec- 
tual flexibility among a few leaders only. Collabora- 
tion of all men of good will is now essential. Our 
duty is to try to make the choices ahead as wisely 
as possible.” 


® Television will soon be added to the teaching fa- 
cilities of Louisiana State University’s School of Med- 
icine. The closed-circuit television equipment is ex- 
pected to be available in time for the teaching of 
physiology and pharmacology courses next semester. 
It consists of a television camera with attachments 
and two 21-inch receivers. 

In adopting television for teaching, LSU joins 27 
other educational institutions of the nation, including 
the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, now using 
closed circuit television. 


® The folk ballad about a soda-water fountain and 
rock-candy mountain is slightly different in a version 
sung on the Texas-Mexican border, a University of 
Texas researcher has discovered. Along the Rio 
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Grande River, the border singers pluck the guitar 
and yearn vocally for a similar Utopia where the 
streets are paved with tamales and mountains are 
made of tortillas. 


Fresh Water by Freezing 


University of Texas engineers are making progress 
in desalting sea water by freezing it. Laboratory ex- 
periments indicate a large-scale freezing plant might 
be as efficient and economical as current distillation 
methods. Certain isolated oil drilling operations and 
Air Force bases now obtain fresh water from sea 
water by distillation. The cost is five or six times that 
of city water but still is cheaper than hauling. The 
University of Texas process works on the theory that 
water expels foreign ingredients when it freezes into 
ice crystals. Actually, the researchers have found the 
theory needs lots of help. That aid is provided in a 
centrifuge. When ice crystals form in salt water, most 
of the salty liquid remains between and around the 
crystals. By whirling the ice-salt water mixture in a 
centrifuge the salt liquid is hurled out. The whirling- 
process efficiency is raised by allowing the ice to 
melt slightly so the melted ice crystals wash the salt 
water off the remaining crystals. The method purifies 
about 60 per cent of the total liquid, with the re- 
maining 40 per cent carrying off the salt. 


® Combinations of engineering courses with courses 
in business administration have been inaugurated at 
the University of Rochester under a new interde- 
partmental program leading to the bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in industrial management. The new cur- 
riculum is designed to train students for such indus- 
trial management jobs as plant personnel work, in- 
dustrial safety, and purchasing. The University of 
Rochester division of engineering believes that the 
establishment of the program will help to alleviate 
the current engineering shortage. 

The increasing complexity of industrial operations 
has resulted in an increasing use of engineers in non- 
engineering departments of industrial organization. 
This arrangement has the undesirable effect of re- 
ducing the supply of engineers available for positions 
requiring their full training, and of supplying to the 
positions in border-line management areas men with 
more than the necessary technical training, but who 
are inadequately prepared for the non-engineering 
aspects of their duties. 


Unrestricted Gifts Greatest Need 


Adequate financing is the most serious problem 
facing private colleges and universities, leading Chi- 
cagoans said in an impartial public opinion poll 
made for the University of Chicago. And there is a 
growing knowledge that the main financial need is 
for funds given without restrictions as to use. The 
poll was made of 491 citizens of Chicago by the 
National Opinion Research Center. Three-fifths of 
those interviewed were members of the Citizens 
Board of the University of Chicago, a lay advisory 
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board, which is kept in touch with University prog- 
ress. Four out of ten members in this group indi- 
cated that they would make gifts to higher education 
without any restrictions as to the use of the funds 
by an educational institution. Unrestricted gifts, in 
the opinion of educators, is the major need of uni- 
versities today. 


® Clint Pace, a former Dallas newspaperman, will 
serve as director of the White House Conference on 
Education to be held in Washington in 1955. Mr. 
Pace is the personal choice of Neil H. McElroy, who 
will act as chairman of the conference. Connecticut 
became the first state to hold its state-wide education 
conference under legislation approved by Congress, 
The meeting was held November 30-December 1. 


Study Speech by Ear 


First systematic research on human ability to 
emit speech through the ear is under way at Ohio 
State University. Subjects in the university’s Speech 
and Hearirz Clinic literally are talking through their 
ears as investigators study this method. 

At present it’s too early to know whether ear- 
emitted speech will have practical applications. But 
the researchers believe it worthy of close study as a 
possible improvement in communications systems 
now used where noise conditions are bad—such as 
in aircraft. 

Talking ear-to-ear, they point out, might: 

1) Eliminate use of an oral microphone, leaving 
the pilot’s hands free for other tasks; 

2) Reduce interference from both engine noise 
and breath noise; and 

3) Solve problems resulting from locating a micro- 
phone in an oxygen mask or similar equipment. 


® On October 22, 1954, the University of Califor- 
nia’s new College of Letters and Science at Riverside 
was officially dedicated. The new College is limited 
to work in the liberal arts, and accepts only under- 
graduates for study leading to the A.B. degree. The 
fine college buildings were designed for a maximum 
student enrollment of 1,000 to 1,500. Great emphasis 
is placed upon small classes and the closest possible 
relationship between teacher and student. Intensive 
work in the history of Western civilization, in Eng- 
lish literature and composition, and in foreign lan- 
guage, as well as in the sciences, is required of all 
students in the College. Among other requirements 
for graduation is a system of comprehensive exami- 
nations taken at the end of the sophomore and of 
the senior years, and a research thesis to be written 
by all senior students. 


® “The Adolescent in Your Family,” is as well writ- 
ten and constructed as earlier bulletins in the same 
series, beginning with “Prenatal Care.” “Infant Care” 
is the Government's best seller of all time. “The Ado- 
lescent in Your Family” is rich with the findings of 
psychiatrists and sociologists. Among its better chap- 
ters are “What Roles Are Boys and Girls Expected 
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to Play?” and “Emotions in Adolescents.” The bul- 
letin may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at $ .25 per copy. 


© The U. S. Department of Agriculture has $49,- 
500,000 to distribute to states for reimbursement to 
public schools for milk served to children over and 
above the usual quotas consumed by school children. 
The “special school milk program” is special in the 
sense that the government is eager to increase the 
consumption of milk in schools. This places upon 
school executives the responsibility for finding ways 
to speed up its use. Next year an additional $49,500,- 
000 will be available for the same purpose. The pro- 
gram will end June 30, 1956 (unless Congress finds 
the milk surplus still too great for the normal mar- 
ket). 


® Provided they have a deep interest in children 
and a sincere desire to help educate them properly, 
liberal arts graduates can be trained successfully for 
elementary school teaching in a single calendar year, 
according to a report released by the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education. 

Published by the NYU Press, the report summa- 
rizes a follow-up study of graduates of NYU’s “Fifth- 
Year Program” —an intensive training curriculum for 
liberal arts and secondary education graduates who 
wish to teach at the early childhood and elementary 
education levels. Of the 162 graduates reached 
through interviews and questionnaires, 128 were 
teaching in elementary schools. 


® Russia cannot afford to go to war without control 
of Turkey and the Dardanelles and she will not at- 
tack Turkey, in the opinion of Dr. Edward Steidle, 
dean emeritus of the College ot Mineral Industries, 
Pennsylvania State University. Pointing out that Rus- 
sia and Turkey have fought five wars in the past with 
the Turks three times defeating the Russians, Dean 
Steidle, who recently returned from an assignment 
in Turkey, says “there is strong resentment of the 
Soviet Union on the part of the Turks and they do 
not fear the Russians.” 


Modern Classroom Demonstrated 


A modern, self-contained classroom unit for sec- 
ondary schools, designed and furnished for maximum 
use of instructional aids, has been installed perma- 
nently at New York University. 

The room consists of two major areas: the main 
classroom and the conference work sections. The 
classroom section contains space for lectures, demon- 
strations, and informal reading; a television-radio- 
phonograph core; a project center with work tables 
and suitable storage area; and a visitors’ section that 
features a continuing graphic presentation of the 
groups’ activities. The furniture is designed for flexi- 
ble arrangement, and all projection equipment is on 
rolling stands. 

In the classroom section individual groups can 
work on separate projects unhindered. As many as 
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seven different groups can carry on activities at one 
time. The conference area consists of an office con- 
ference room; a work section where students can 
mount slides, review and splice films, and store those 
items; and a dark room with a developing and print- 
ing laboratory. 

Physical arrangements for ventilation and lighting 
take into account the problems of relatively darkened 
light conditions for film projection and development. 
Light control is made possible by plastic drapes and 
venetian blinds. Modern air regulator units control 
ventilation and temperature. 


® Since 1912 the Research Corporation has distrib- 
uted nearly seven million dollars in the forms of 
grants and aid in research. These grants have played 
a significant part in the general advancement of sci- 
entific knowledge and in the training of scientists. 


® In 1954, a baby is being born every 7.3 seconds 
as compared with the 1935 ratio of 14.6 seconds. 
Hence, there should be 4 million babies born this 
year as compared with 2 million in 1935. The life 
expectancy at birth in this country increases six 
months every year. By 1960 there will be a 75 per 
cent increase in the 65-and-over age group as com- 
pared with 1940. This will mean an increase of 3.4 
million older folks within two decades, for a grand 
total of 17 million senior citizens. 


Organize Senior Citizens 


Joy Elmer Morgan and Willard E. Givens, who 
together served the NEA for more than 50 years— 
one as NEA Journal Editor, the other as Executive 
Secretary—have formed an organization known as 
Senior Citizens of America. The new organization, 
incorporated on October 12, 1954, enrolls as mem- 
bers persons 40 years of age and over, and will de- 
vote itself to their interests. Its activities will include 
research, correspondence, personal counsel, and the 
publication of a monthly magazine, without advertis- 
ing, to be known as Senior Citizen. This new maga- 
zine will begin in January, 1955 and will include a 
wide range of subjects of interest to persons who 
wish to make the most of the second half of their 
lives, including health, nutrition, housing, education, 
recreation, reading, employment, investment, social 
security, gifts and bequests, retirement, mental hy- 
giene, gerontology, and geriatrics. 

“There is an immense amount of unused talent 
among our senior citizens,” says Dr. Morgan. “There 
are more than 57,000,000 Americans 40 years of 
age and over, with 13,000,000 of them 65 years of 
age and over. The person who does not begin at 40 
to prepare himself for the second half of life is as 
much handicapped in today’s world as a child of an 
earlier generation whose schooling was neglected.” 

The headquarters of the new organization are at 
1701 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 9, 
D. C., where its offices opened December 1. Per- 
sons who are interested are invited to write for a free 
booklet, “So You’re Over 40.” 
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“City Slicker” Also Liked It 


As I pick up my November Kappan I am reminded 
that I haven’t yet expressed my appreciation of the Oc- 
tober “special.” As a “city slicker,” I found the October 
issue most helpful and valuable. By and large, its point 
of view seemed so down to earth (no pun intended) and 
yet in line with T. V. Smith’s “New Heroism.” — Arnold 
R. Hansen (Beta Phi 129). 


We Have Been Expecting This One 


Re the November, 1954 issue, I liked the juxtaposition 
of T. V. Smith’s and Leland Miles’ conflicting points of 
view and the expression in S-R Bonds of some of the 
readers’ points of view. My own view is that too many 
of the readers’ letters published are of a laudatory na- 
ture. I believe S-R Bonds would be more stimulating if 
less responsive to the need for back-slapping.— Daniel 
Sinick (Rho 2014), New York City. 


Audio-Visual Man Wants to Quote 


This is to request your permission to quote from the 
Put Detta Kappan November, 1954 issue, the sentence 
from your editorial comment (page 92) which begins 
“We believe therefore.” If your approval is granted this 
quotation will appear, boxed, at the top of the newsletter 
published by our library at irregular intervals. My best 
personal wishes to you and a vote of thanks for the 
splendid job you are doing with this publication.—Thurs- 
ton M. Reeves (Alpha Tau 563). 


By Nature Extremely Conservative 


It’s hard to understand how Leland Miles could be 
such a fuddy-duddy in terms of the high school curri- 
culum and educational method and still be the dynamic, 
vibrant person he reveals himself to be in “Youth’s Lost 
Liberalism” in the November issue of the Pat DELTA 
KAPPAN. 

He should be an extremely stimulating teacher. Of 
course, even in this article I think he exhibits a need 
to become just a little more acquainted with the fixture 
of the youth’s soul and mind. He forgets that, when it 
comes to conforming to the gang, and its youthful de- 
mands, the young adolescent and the young adult are 
by nature extremely conservative. 

I think that the November issue is one of the best that 
you have published.—Earl H. Hanson, Rock Island, IIl. 


Things That Have Made Us Great 


Can anyone, not in the teaching profession and there- 
fore not eligible for membership in Phi Delta Kappa, 
subscribe to its magazine? I have a very dear conviction, 
from what I know of it, that it represents a viewpoint in 
teaching and related activities which must command the 
strong and hearty approval of millions of true, thoroughly 
patriotic, and more-or-less “conservative,” Americans, as 
conforming to their beliefs and desires as to what is 
taught to our childhood and youth, and how it is taught. 

If this judgment is correct, the Pat DELTA KApPAN can 
be a source of excellent material with which to carry on 
the fight for the sound education of our young, to the 
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end that they shall all understand and love their country 
as they should, its Constitution, its traditions, its true 
heritages of freedom and courage, of individual initiative 
and enterprise, of determination and self-reliance, of 
kindness and caring for one’s own—all the things that 
have made it great, so many of which are being lost to 
us at an alarming rate.—John R. Metcalf, Erie, Pa. 


Aspirations, and Intellectual Food 


If one aspires to become a genius he eats food from all 
over the world. If he aspires even more and needs intel- 
lectual food he reads the Par DeLttTa Kappan which in 
its November number steps right out in front with the 
best of them.—Louis J. Henrich (Pi 21), San Francisco, 
Calif. 

My congratulations upon your two recent issues of Pur 
Detta Kappan, particularly the issue concerned with 
rural education.— Roy Patrick Wahle, Bellevue, Wash. 


A Must for Teacher Training 


Sometimes I have to write someone just to “get things 
off my chest.” The October Put Detta Kappan is a 
masterpiece on Rural Education. The editorial and the 
first article should be a must for every department 
head of teacher training divisions. One quotation, “A 
good rural teacher is not only trained in teaching but 
understands and enjoys rural ways of life and considers 
teaching in a rural school not a stopping place while 
waiting for a city contract, but a permanent occupation.” 
Especially this seems to apply to many rural adminis- 
trators. Another quotation, “Only those familiar with 
rural life and engaged in rural education are likely to 
have any real conception of the range and complexity 
of the tasks confronting it since 1914.” 

Too many times educational programs are set up for 
an entire state with little regard for rural educational 
needs. I hope som ‘time in the future this situation will 
improve. Visiting counselors from state universities to 
rural schools would help very much.—Roy E. Meredith 
(Alpha 775), president, Alpha Lambda Field Chapter. 


Wants Additional Evidence 


Congratulations on your April edition, it is another 
in a series worthy of this great fraternity. I want to call 
attention, however, to what appears to me to be an 
omission of basic significance in the article entitled 
“These Superior Education Students,” by Robert T. 
McKibben. To draw conclusions regarding comparative 
grades earned in the College of Education and the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences of the University of Missouri 
requires some basic data regarding the comparison of all 
grades issued to students in the respective parts of the 
institution. Either it should be substantiated that there 
is no significant difference in the grades issued by the 
two colleges over an extended period, or at least for the 
period covered by the study or, it should be established 
that students in each of the colleges had taken courses 
in the other with a validation of the claimed results to 
cover the grades earned in the school in which they 
were not doing their primary course work. The latter 
seems hardly possible, so some variation of the former 
suggestion appears essential. 

In our fervent endeavor to stem the avalanche of 
criticism directed at educators, it is doubly important 
that we report only studies which have been pro 
validated; or if a validation has been made it should be 
reported with the results of the study.—Leo L. Nuss 
baum (Upsilon 808). 
























































The Brook and I 


By GEORGE W. HOEHLER 


I am one of those fortunate persons 
who was born and reared on a farm 
with a delightful brook running 
through it. I called it, “My brook.” 

In the early spring, my brook 
flowed full and strong, sometimes ris- 
ing suddenly and overflowing its 
banks as the melting snow mingled 
with the warm rain. Gradually, as 
spring blossomed into summer, it 
sank to a leisurely flow, dancing and 
singing as it went its wandering way 
to the river, where it joined the wat- 
ers of many other brooks and so 
flowed eventually into the sea. 

Occasionally the tranquility of my 
brook was disrupted by the rude in- 
trusion of angry thunder storms; 
these poured down great rains that 
filled the brook to overflowing and 
transformed it into a mad monster, 
heaving and snorting as it rushed on, 
seemingly intent on destroying every- 
thing in its path. And then, as the 
storms cleared and the rains stopped, 
the water gradually receded until my 
brook flowed along as serenely as be- 
fore—that is, almost so, for now it 
carried a mournful note in its music, 
as though in repentance for its unbri- 
dled, former fury. 

As summer was followed by au- 
tumn, the trees, and the flowers, and 
the grasses took on mantles of beauti- 
fully variegated colors. These were 


cast over the brook as a crowning 
glory and in gratitude for the cool, 
refreshing water that had sustained 
all these living things. 

Then came the cold winter, when 
at times the brook was frozen over; 
it was almost silent; only a slight 
murmur could be heard through the 
thick ice. But I was not alarmed, for 
I had come to know that soon the 
sun would become wonderously 
bright and warm again, and that my 
little brook would flow as freely and 
beautifully as before—with some 
changes in its meandering path, and 
in its music, and in its depth—but yet 
nurturing and caressing all it touched 
on its way to the river and finally to 
the sea. 

To me, this little brook has been a 
symbol of everflowing life; sometimes 
joyous, sometimes turbulent, some- 
times serene, sometimes depressed. It 
has been one of my teachers; from it 
I learned many things, for it abound- 
ed in great wisdom. All I had to do 
was to seek it out. 

And now I ask myself, “Has my so- 
journ in this world been like my little 
brook? Have I been as inspiring a 
teacher to others as it has been to 
me?” I wonder. 

GEORGE W. HOEHLER (Tau 413) is Adminis- 


trative Assistant, Upper Darby Schools, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania. 




















EDUCATION 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Tradition has it that when James A. Garfield was attending a small college he 
was fortunate enough to have a fine young teacher by the name of Mark Hopkins. 
On some occasions when the weather was extremely warm, Hopkins would hold 
a session of his class under a big tree. James A. Garfield developed into a great 
man who finally reached the Presidency of the United States. Believing that the 
essence of good teaching lies in the force of personality, Arthur Guiterman wrote 


the following: 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 

And a farm boy sat on the other; 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue, 

And taught as an elder brother. 


I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 

If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught; 
For the farmer boy, he thought, thought he, 

All through lecture time and quizz, 
The kind of man I want to be is the kind of man Mark Hopkins is. 


Theology, languages, medicine, law, 

Are just peacock feathers to deck a daw, 
If the boys who come from your splendid schools 

Are well trained sharpers or flippant fools. 


You may boast of your age, your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, your marble halls, 
And all your modern features; 
Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach, 
The multifarious things you teach, 
But what about your teachers? 


Are they men who can stand in a father’s place, 

Who are paid, best paid, by an ardent face, 
When boyhood gives as boyhood can 

Its love and faith to fine, true man. 


No printed word or spoken plea 
Can teach young hearts what men should be; 


Not all the books on all the shelves— 
But what the teachers are themselves. 


For education is making men, 
So is it now—so was it when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And James A. Garfield sat on the other. 





